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TO THE HONOURABLE 


ROBERT CLIVE, Efquire. 


SIR, 
Take the liberty of prefixing your 
I name to the following ſheets, as it 
affords me an opportunity of expreſſing 
my zeal and affection for a man, who 
has done ſo much honour and ſervice to 
his country, which I can teſtify in no 
better a manner, than by drawing up this 
ſummary account of your martial tranſ- 
actions on the coaſt of Coromandel and in 
the kingdom of Bengal, and fubmitting 
it to your inſpection. The deſign, 
hope, is laudable ; for what honeſt Briton 
can withold his tribute of gratitude, when 
he hears of thoſe illuſtrious conqueſts ? 
Tranſactions which are not only glo- 
3 rious in themſelves, but reflect an unfading 
\; luſtre upon theſe kingdoms ; and which 
3 {ſhew, in the moſt ſtriking colours, the 
wiles and ftratagems of a cunning and 
vindictive enemy, at length driven deſpe- 
rate by a chain of misfortunes, to over- 
eome that prudence, valour, and fore- 
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fight, which gave him ſo many total de- 
feats. 

Theſe are martial exploits which call 
for an eminent diſtinction; they, like a 
new morning ſtar, will ſhine in the an- 
nals of Great-Britain, and muſt, by the 
pen of every impartial writer, be accu- 
mulated with that praiſe they ſo nobly 
deſerve. 

That we may preſerve and enjoy, by 
a ſafe and honourable peace, the ineſti- 
mable fruits of your intrepidity, judg- 
ment, and fatigues ; and that you may 
live to ſee this glorious deſign accom- 


pliſhed, are the ſincere wiſhes of, 
S I R, 
Your moſt humble 


and obedient Servant, 


The AUTHOR. 
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COL O:N-E L, CEL TV-Blg 
Military TranſaQtions. 


IR. Clive is one of thoſe heroes that 
are rather formed from inſtin& than 

M education : conſequently his exploits 
| EE cannot be ranked with the illuſtrious 
YERXEZX heroes of antiquity ; nor be ſaid to 
have equalled thoſe of an Edward; Henry, Marl- 
borough, or a Frederic. Though he does not 
ſtand enrolled among the foremoſt in the liſts of 
fame, he is very far from. deſerving a place to- 
wards the latter end : the dawn of his military 
exploits can ſcarce be called a thirſt of fame; it 


Was voluntary zeal that engaged him to wield the 


{word againſt the enemies of his country. For- 


tune favoured him with her happy auſpices, 


while emulation and courage taught him to im- 
prove them; her favours were every-where, and 


B 1 


| (2) 

every time, made the moſt of. He has ſhewn 
himſelf no leſs worthy of her eſteem, than her 
protection. Glorious actions call for an eminent 
diſtinction; Mr. Clive deſerves to be reckoned 
among the firſt of his countrymen, who have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the preſent war. An 
impartial recital of his conduct is no other than 
writing his panegyric. 

In order to acquaint ourſelves with the motives 
of the war in the Eaſt-Indies, it is neceſſary to 
take notice of ſome particulars which are pre- 
vious. 

Hoſtilities were firſt committed on the coaſt 
of Coromandel; an extenſive territory, ſituated 
between the tenth and fourteenth degrees of 
north latitude ; bounded on the north, by the 
kingdom of Golconda; on the eaſt, by the bay 
of Bengal ; by the principalities of Marawia and 
Madura, on the ſouth ; and by the kingdom of 
Biſnagar Proper, on the weſt. It was formerly 
ſubject to the Great Mogul, and ſtill properly 
belongs to him ; but he was ſo weakened during 
his wars with the famous Kouli Khan, that he has 
not yet been able to aſſert his ſovereignty over this 
country. The European nations that trade to India 
have obtained his conſent to make ſettlements on 


this part of his dominions, as well as on the coaſt of 


Malabar, and on the banks of the Ganges. Be- 
cauſe of the great diſtance theſe countries are 
from his capital, he appointed viceroys, or as 
they are called in the Eaſt, Navobs or Nabobs, 
to govern the ſeveral parts of this extenſive and 
remote territory, which they hold under vaſlalage, 


payang 


(3) 
paying tribute, and doing homage, for the ſame 5 
but now they have almoſt ſhook off that yoke of 
dependency, and frequently make war againſt 
one another, without conſulting the Mogul about 
the matter. 

It is to a diſpute of this fort that the preſent 
war in that quarter owes its riſe ; in which the 
Engliſh were concerned, and in which Mr. Clive 
ſo bravely fignalized himſelf; for the Nabobs, 
whenever they go to war with each other, requeſt 
the aſſiſtance of ſuch Europeans as are ſettled 
neareſt their dominion. 

In the year 1749, animoſity and jealouſy began 
to appear among them. The nabob of Arcot 
had. been raiſed to that dignity by the peculiar 
direction of the Mogul, who depoſed Sundah Sa- 
heb, the former nabob ; but this man in revenge 
formed a conſpiration with ſome of his allies to 
cut off the new nabob of Arcot, and they had 
recourſe to Monſieur Dupliex, the French go- 
vernor of Pondicherry, to affiſt them in this en- 
terprize; who, on * making aceſſion of the 
town of Velur, with its dependencies, conſiſting 
of forty-five villages, ſituated near Pondicherry, 
granted their requeſt ; and Anawedi Khan, nabob 
of Arcot, was defeated and lain in the month 
of July, in the plains of his capital ; and Sundah 
Saheb was reinſtated in the government of Arcot. 

After the battle, Mahommed Ali Khan, fon 
of the late nabob, fled to Tiruchinapolli, a place 
of great ſtren gth, to the ſouthward, where he 
ſupplicated the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh ; who, 


in commiſeration of his diſtreſs, and partly in 
B 2 return 


2 * 
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(4) 
return for the affection his father had ſhewn 
them, ſent him a reinforcement of men, ammu- 
nition, and money, under the direction of major 
Lawrence, an officer of known experience and 
valour. In conſequence of this ſupply, ſome. 
advantages were gained over the enemy: they 
were forced to retreat; but nothing of import- 
ance was done. Soon after, Mahommed Ali 
Khan went in perſon to Fort St. David, to ſoli- 
cit more powerful ſuccours : he alledged, that his 
intereſt and that of the Engliſh were the ſame, 
inaſmuch, that if the enemies were ſuffered to 
proceed in their conqueſts, they ſhould be obliged 
to quit the whole coait. By this repreſentation 
the ſeeds of jealouſy were ſown among the Eng- 
liſh ; they looked upon the French as meditating 
a plan to extirpate them. Though fired with the 
thoughts of revenge, they reſolved to act with 
deliberation ; therefore they contented themſelves 
with ſending a good reinforcement, under the 
command of captain Cope. Nothing material, 
however, was attempted, and the Engliſh thought 
proper to recal their auxiliaries ; which was no 
ſooner made known to the French, than they, 
in conjunction with Sundah Saheb, determined 
to attack Anawerdi Khan at the head of his ſlen- 
der force, On the 6th day of April 1750, they 


obtained a complete victory over him, and once 


more obliged him to quit his dominions. 
Finding himſelf unable to withſtand the force 
of the French and their allies, he again retired to 
Tiruchinapalli, and folicited, in the moſt preſſing 
terms, the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, ceding to them 
ſome 


1 


ſome commercial points which had been long in 
diſpute; they, in return, entered into a treaty of 
alliance with him, promiſing to aſſiſt him to the 
utmoſt of their power; whereupon, captain 
Gingen, a brave Swiſs gentleman, in the ſervice 
of the company, and who was at Madraſs when 
it ſurrendered to the French, in the late war, 
was detached on the 5th day of April 1751, 
with four hundred Europeans, and a large train 
of artillery, to watch the motions of the enemy ; 
at the ſame time captain Cope was ſent to put 
Tiruchipanalli in a poſture of defence, 

At Volconda, about ſeventy miles weſt from Fort 
St. David, the two armies came in ſight of each 
other, and continued in that ſituation for the 
ſpace of three weeks; during which time Gingen 
did all in his power to bring the enemy to a ge- 
neral engagement, but he found it impoflible ; 
however, trequent ſkirmiſhes happened, which 
commonly ended to the advantage of the Engliſh 
and their ally. At length the Indian governor 
of Volkonda declaring for the French, the Eng- 
liſh broke up their camp, and marched to Tiru- 
chinapalli, and encamped under the walls of that 
place. The enemy followed as faſt as poſſible, 
and immediately laid fiege to that capital * ; but 
either their force was inſufficient, or they wanted 
ſpirit to proſecute their operations with vigour. | 

It was at this time that colonel Cliye entered 
upon the ſtage, and began to turn the Tc of 


There are ſeveral accounts which do not ſay a word of this 
fiege; but I take this from major Lawrence's own letter, written in 
the town, on the 12th day of June 1752. 

War; 


(6) 
war; he had laid afide the ſword and accepted 
the office of purveyor to the army, but now 
hearing, at St. David's, that it was reſolved to 
make a diverſion in the province of Arcot, by 
ſending a freſh detachment, in order to divide the 
enemies forces, he offered his ſervice as a vo- 
lunteer, without pay, to command the troops 
deſtined for this expedition. Accordingly, on 
the twenty-ſecond day of Auguſt 1751, he em- 
barked with one hundred and thirty Europeans 
on board the Wager, an Eaſt-India ſhip, for 
Madraſs, where he was joined by eighty more. 
With this flender force he began his march acroſs 
the country for the city of Arcot ; which on his 
arrival he took poſſeſſion of, without oppoſition : 
the principal inhabitants, expecting to be plun- 
dered, offered him a large ſum to ſpare their 
city, but he generouſly refuſed their ranſom ; 
and their ſafety flowed from his benevolence and 
amity : at the ſame time he cauſed a proclama- 
tion to be made, importing, that ſuch as were 
willing to ſtay ſhould receive no injury, and the 
reſt have leave to depart with their effects of all 
kinds, excepting proviſions, for which he pro- 
miſed they ſhould be paid the full value. By 
this prudent behaviour, he entirely gained their 


affections, and in return, they afterwards contri- 


buted not a little to his _ 
Such was the ſecrecy and diſpatch with which 


this enterprize was executed, that the firſt in- 


formation the enemy received, was Mr. Clive's 
having taken poſſeſſion of Arcot. Sundah Saheb 
immediately detached his fon with a conſiderable 

* force 


11. 

force from his army, at this time beleaguering 
Tiruchinapalli, to lay ſiege to Arcot. The peo- 
ple, who had left that city, hearing of his mo- 
tions, immediately returned, and gave Mr. Clive 
the moſt exact intelligence of the enemy's de- 
figns ; ſo that he had time to put himſelf in a 

ſture of defence, and prepare for a vigorous. 
reſiſtance. About the middle of September, 
1751, the enemy appeared, and by the 24th, 
the town was completely inveſted and beſieged ; 
the operations were under the directions of Eu- 
ropean engineers; however, they expended a 


fortnight before they could effect a breach. At 


length, by the thirteenth day of October they 


had made two, which were deemed practicable; 
but ſuch was the indolence of the enemy, that 


before they were prepared to ſtorm the breaches, 
Mr. Clive, with his uſual alacrity, had them 
filled and repaired ſo well, that they were as 
ſtrong as any part of the walls. *2 
About three o'clock next morning, the be- 
fiegers reſolved to attack both breaches, and one 
of the gates, which they attempted to force 
open with elephants. But Mr. Clive having re- 
ceived intelligence of the time when the aſſault 
was to be given, had ſo well prepared for it with 
maſked batteries, that he repulſed the beſiegers 
in every quarter with great ſlaughter, eſpecially 
at the breaches, from which ſcarce twenty men 
returned alive; upon which Mr. Clive made a 
well concerted and. ſucceſsful ſally, which did 
the enemy conſiderable miſchief. Next day cap- 
tain Kirkpatrick arrived to his relief, with a 
| party 


(8) 

party of Europeans, and two thouſand Maharat- 
tas. On the firſt moment of his appearance, the 
enemy began to raiſe the ſiege, and retired with 
the greateſt precipitation, leaving behind all their 
cannon, and beſt part of their baggage. 

Captain Kirkpatrick, with his Europeans, 
were left in garriſon at Tiruchinapalli, while 


Mr. Clive, reinforced by the Moharattas, march- 


ed in purſuit of the enemy, who had taken their 
rout northward, and had, when he overtook 
them, reached the plains of Arani, diſtant at 
leaſt one hundred and fifty miles from Tiruchi- 
napalli. It was on the third day of December, 
1751, about noon, when both armies prepared 
to engage; Mr. Clive, at the head of his Engliſh, 
attacked with ſuch impetuoſity, that Sundah 
Saheb's troops were not able to withſtand the 
ſhock ; however, by advantage of; their ſuperio- 
rity in numbers, the diſpute continued with great 
obſtinacy for the ſpace of five hours ; at the end 
of which time victory declared for Mr. Clive, 
and the nabob was totally defeated. The victors 


obtained this advantage at a very ſmall expence; 


for their whole loſs, in Europeans, did not con- 
fiſt of twenty men; and as for the reſt, they are 


| ſeldom taken any notice of. Next day the city 
of Arani ſurrendered, and a few days following, 


that of Kajevaran. Such were the effects of a 
battle, which ſtruck ſuch a terror into the enemy, 
that the country ſurrendered rather to the con- 
queror's name than to the force of his arms, 
The enemy being now, to all appearance, dif- 


perſed, 


Iz! 


(9) 
perſed, Mr, Clive returned in triumph to Fort 
St. David. 
But he had not refided there many months 
before he was ordered to take the field again. 
Theenemy, as ſoon as they heard hewasretired, 
aſſembled what forces they were able, and ad- 
vanced to a place called the Mount, about nine 
miles from the town of Madraſs, where the 
gentlemen of that town have their country ſeats, 
i which they had began to plunder, when they 
received intelligence of Mr. Clive's approach. 
The very name of this young hero was ſuffi- 
cient to put a ſtop to their depredations. They 
made a precipitate retreat towards Arcot, 
which, Monfieur Duplieux had informed them, 
was only garriſoned with twenty men and a 
ſerjeant : therefore they. deſigned to poſleſs 
themſelves of it ; but Mr. Clive, who was re- 
inforced with one hundred and ſixty men from 
\f Bengal, penetrated into the ſcheme, and fol- 
lowed ſo cloſe at their heels, that they were 
fain to abandon their deſign and encamp 
in the moſt advantageous manner at Kovery- 
pauk ; when, hearing that M. Duplieux's 
account of the ſtrength of Arcot was falſe, 
they reſolved to give Mr. Clive battle. Aſſem- 
bling their force, they found it amounted to 
almoſt three tho 1ſand four hundred men, with 
eight pieces of cannon ; whereas Mr. Clive's 
forces did not reach one-third of that number, 
With this view they quitted their entrench- 
ments cn the firſt day of March, 1752, and 


advanced in order of battle, taking * 
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of a riſing ground on the right, on which they 
placed fifty Europeans ; the front conſiſted of- 
fifteen hundred Sipoys, and one hundred and 
twenty or thirty French ; while the left was 
compoſed of ſeventeen hundred horſe. Such 
were the numbers and ſituation of the enemy, 
whom Mr. Clive advanced to attack, till he 
came within puſh of bayonet, ordering his 
men to reſerve their fire till that time ; when 
the work was ſo extremely hot, that the enemy, 
in a ſhort time, were obliged to retire to their 


intrenchments ; which Mr. Clive attacked 


with the greateſt intrepidity, but without ſuc- 
ceſs. At length, when it was almoſt dark, 
and victory ſtill remaining doubtful, his troops 
being raw and undiſciplined, and not accu- 
ſtomed to attacking entrenchments, he hap- 
pily thought of a ſtep which anſwered his ex- 
pectation, and gave him the victory. He ſent 
a detachment round, to fall on the rear of the 
enemy's battery; the deſign happily ſucceeded, 
as it was executed with courage, and planned 
with prudence. The Engliſh entered with 
their bayonets fixed, and firing a platoon, ſo 
diſconcerted the enemy, that the right wing, to 
a man, threw down their arms, and ſurren- 
dered priſoners of war; while the left wing 
made their eſcape under cover of the night. 
The battery had been defended by forty- 
eight Europeans, fourteen Topaſſes or Portu- 
gueſe of the country, and a body of natives; all 
of whom were made priſoners; a greater num- 


ber was killed. The victors took eight pieces 
: | of 
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of canton, nine tumbrels of powder, one hun- 
dred and eight ſtands of arms, with the loſs of 
only twenty-ſeven men killed and wounded 
The victory would have been more brilliant, 
had it not been for the intervention of the 
night; however, it proved ſuch a ſevere blow 
to the eneiny, that in the province of Arcot 
they were not able to make head again, 

The brave and fortunate captain Clive, 
having fulfilled his orders, now prepared to 
return to Fort St. David, whither he arrived 
on the eleventh day of March. Here he found 
major Lawrence, juſt arrived from England, 
ready to take upon him the command of the 
forces, as ſuperior officer. On the the 17th 
of the ſame month, they ſet out at the head of 
400 Europeans and 1000 Sipoys, well pro- 
vided with proviſion of all kinds, for the re- 
lief of captain Gingen, who had been ſince laſt 
year, blocked up in Tiruchinapalla, by a ſtrong 
party of Sundah Saheb's forces. They pro- 
ceeded without moleſtation till the 23d ; 
when coming near Koyl-addi (or Kod-addi) 
they found an entrenchment thrown up by 4 
ſtrong detachment of French, with a view to 
intercept them in their march. The two par- 
ties cannonaded each other, but without doing 
any conſiderable execution; the major, how- 
ever, continued his march, and the enemy 
made ſome attempts to attack him in ambuſ- 
cade; but his vigilance rendered them abor- 
tive. At length he arrived before Tiruchina- 
palla, which the enemy had abandoned on re- 
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ceiving intelligence of his approach; and having 
heard that they were retreating to Pondi- 
cherry with all poſſible diſpatch, he detached 
captain Clive, with four hundred Europeans; a 
party of Maharatta horſe, and Sipoys, to cut 
off their retreat. Clive diſlodged a ſtrong 
body of the nabob's troops, who had taken 
poſt at Sameavarem, a fort and temple ſituated 
on the river Kalderon, upon which Sundah 
Saheb threw himſelf into the iſland of Syrin- 
ham with an army of thirty thouſand men, 
formed by another part of the river Kalderon. 
The French at Pondicherry were no ſooner 
acquainted with theſe tranſactions, than they 
ſent count D' Anteuil, with a ſtrong detach- 
ment, to the aſſiſtance of the nabob. He had 
by this time advanced as far as Utatur, about 
twenty miles north from Siranham. Before 
Mr. Clive inveſted the eccleſiaſtical fortreſs of 
Sundah Saheb, he went to Utatur to give the 
French battle, whoſe officer, on his approach, 
thought fit to retire ; upon which the Engliſh 
gentleman returned, and, though much fa- 
tigued, immediately inveſted one of the tem- 
ples into which the nabob had thrown part of 
his forces, The commanding officer and ſe- 
vera] others, attempting to force their way 
out at a gate, were killed, and the reſt ſur- 
rendered, to the amount of ſixty- ſix Europe- 
ans, and a great number of Sipoys. Then he 
proceeded to another temple, much ſtronger 


than the firſt. 
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Againſt this he was obliged to carry on his 
operations by regular approaches, which ſoon 
reduced the enemy to hang out a white flag of 
capitulation, juſt when Mr. Clive was begin- 
ning to advance in order to ſtorm the breach 
he had made. The Sipoys, ignorant of the 
meaning of the flag, and mounting the breach, 
puſhed on the attack, which fo terrified the 
garriſon, that twenty-four French threw them- 
ſelves into the river, and all periſhed there but 
four; an accident which Mr. Clive would have 
prevented, had he been able. The remainder, 
in all ſeventy- two, and three officers, were 
made priſoners. Theſe officers made loud 
complaints that no regard had been ſhewn to 
their flag of capitulation, yet, certain it is, 
that the clemency of Mr. Clive alone faved 
them from being all cut to pieces, during the 
heat of action. To this imputation monſieur 
Duplieux added another, of the contempt with 
which Mr. Clive had treated the French in 
general; this may be very juſtly attributed to 
the effects of mortified ambition, ſince it was 

diſproved by the very priſoners themſelves. 
After the reduction of this place, Mr. Clive 
began his march for Golconda, whither he was 
told D'Anteuil had retreated. He arrived there 
about noon, on the thirty-firſt day of May, 
1752, after a march of a day and a half. 
D'Anteuil, with great precaution, had choſen 
an advantageous ſituation, and intrenched him- 
ſelf for the greater ſecurity. Some Maharatta 
horſe immediately attacked the town of Gol- 
conda, 
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conda, and drove the French out in confuſion, 
obliging them to abandon their cannon : Mr. 


Clive, in the mean time, attacked the intrench- 
ments, and made a terrible ſlaughter ; but, 
being unwilling to deſtroy them all, ſent a flag 
of truce out, 'on which a capitulation was 
agreed upon, and D'Anteuil, with three other 
officers, were made priſoners, on parole, for one 
year ; the troops alſo were priſoners till ex- 
changed, and the money and ſtores were de- 
hvered to the nabob, whom the Engliſh ſup- 
ported. | 
During theſe tranſactions, major Lawrence 
marched at the head of the forces at Tiruchi- 
napalla, aſſiſted by a good body of men from 
the nabob of Tanjour, who had eſpouſed the 
cauſe of Mahommed Ali Khan, to Syrinham, 
The place was ſo effectually blockaded, that 
in a very ſhort time Sundah Saheb's proviſions 
were exhauſted, and his troops reduced to the 
laſt extremity for a ſupply. In this emer- 
gency, he found means to corrupt Mona Ji, 
general of the Tanjourines, to connive at his 


_ eſcape; however, he was no ſooner in Mona 


Ji's power than that officer ſecured him; on 
which the nabob of Tanjour ordered his head 
to be ſtruck off, and expoſed in the camp, 
This happened on the ſame day that Mr. 


Clive took Golconda. On the third day of 


June monſieur Law, who commanded the 
forces in Syrinham, ſurrendered himſelf, his 


troops, and allies, prifoners of war. In the 


place 
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place were found forty pieces of battering can- 
non, ten mortars, and other warlike ſtores. 
Such a chain of ſucceſſes eſtabliſhed Ma- 
hommed Ali Khan in his government of Ar- 
cot, and obliged monſieur Duplieux to recal 
his regulars from the Indian army, and ſtand 
upon the defenfive. Since his projects had all 
been baffled, he reſolved to ſue for peace, to 
which the nabob of Arcot ſhewed himſelf in- 
clinable, provided it was to the ſatisfaction of 
the Engliſh, his allies. Peace, however, did 
not take place, but a ceſſation of arms enſued. 
When advice of all theſe. tranſactions had been 
remitted to France, the company in that king- 
dom were ſo diſcouraged by ſo many diſaſters, 
that, in 1753, they ſent monſieur Duvelar as 
their commiſlary to the Eaſt-Indies, to reſtore 
peace. The Engliſh and French concluded a 
convention, whereby it was ſtipulated, that the 
two companies ſhould reciprocally reſtore the 
territories taken by their troops ſince 1748 ; 
except certain diſtricts, which the Engliſh re- 
tained for the conveniency of their trafhc ; that 
the nabobs advanced by the influence of either, 
ſhould be acknowledged by both ; and that 


for the futu e neither ſhould interfere in any 


diſputes which might ariſe among the princes 
of the country. 

Major Lawrence having the fole command 
of the troops, Mr. Clive was at liberty to re- 
turn to England, for which he made prepara- 
tions. The natives of the country could ſcarce 
endure the thoughts of his parting from them. 
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ſhort time, with very little loſs on his own 
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They conſidered themſelves as indebted to him 


for. the preſervation of their territories and ef- 
feats. They looked upon him as a father, 
while his heroic actions, ſkill, and modeſty 
incited them to almoſt deify him. The great 
Mogul folicited him to enter, into his ſervice, 
who would have granted him any thing to 
comply with his requeſt. Not all their intrea- 
ties could make him ſacrifice the love he bore 
to his country, for which he ſet fail in a very 
ſhort time, and arrived on the tenth day of 
November, 1753, at Plymouth. Thence he 

roceeded to London, and having waited on 
the directors of the Eaſt-India company, with 
an account of his tranſactions, was preſented, 
by the gentleman in the chair, with a very rich 
ſword ſet with diamonds ; for which he po- 
litely returned. his thanks, and aſſured the 
company of his future ſervice whenever they 
required it. Six months after the departure of 
Mr. Clive, hoſtilities were recommenced on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, between the Engliſh 
and French ; who, from auxiliaries, ſeem now 
to have become principals. Major Lawrence, 
though far from being popular in that coun- 


try, becauſe of his pride and auſterity, was an 


officer of experience, reſolution, and conduct. 
He gained ſeveral advantages over the enemy, 
particularly one in September, 1753, near Ti- 
ruchinapalla, where he was encamped when 
the enemy offered him battle, which he ac- 
cepted, and gave them a total defeat in a 
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fide ; while that of the enemy amounted to at 
leaſt fix hundred men, killed, wounded, and 


_ priſoners ; together with ten pieces of cannon, 


which fell into his hands. Soon after this ano- 
ther ſkirmiſh happened, which did not end to the. 
advantage of the major. When the news of theſe 
tranſactions reached England, the Eaſt India com- 
pany thought proper to requeſt Mr. Clive's ſer- 
vice again 1n that diſtant country ; for which, in 
1754, he ſet fail, in quality of governor of Fort 
St David. 

Major Lawretice, however, tepaired the little 
damage he had ſuffered, and proceeded to act 
with the utmoſt vigour, obtaining divers advan- 
tages over the enemy, which, in all probability, 
would have terminated the war according to his 
own wiſh ; for a negociation was on the carpet, 
when it was interrupted by the unhappy affair at 


Calcutta, which there is all the reaſon in the 


world to ſuppoſe the French favoured. 

Calcutta, the principal Engliſh ſettlement in 
the kingdom of Bengal, is ſituated on one of thoſe 
channels which compoſe the ſeveral mouths of 
the Ganges, .and at a very conſiderable diſtance 
from the late ſcene of action; conſequently the 
caſtle, which is called Fort William, was not 
ſupplied with proviſion to withſtand a ſiege. 
Sazajud Douza, nabob of Bengal, took umbrage 
at the refuſal of certain duties by the Engliſh at, 
Calcutta, to which he laid a claim; but particu- 
larly irritated againſt Mr. Drake, the governor, 
for granting protection to one of his ſubjects; to 
which may be undoubtedly added every art of the 

3 French 
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French to make the breach wider *. The nabob 
aſſembled his numerous army, and began his march 
for Calcutta. The commanding officer, terrified by 
the numbers of the enemy, and conſidering the 
place was not in a proper poſture of defence, im- 
mediately, with the principal inhabitants, aban- 
doned it, taking refuge on board the ſhips in the 
river, and carrying along with them their moſt 
valuable effects, and the company's books. Thus 

deſerted, Mr. Holwell, with a few gallant friends, 

and the remains of a feeble garriſon, bravely de- 

fended the fort to the laſt extremity ; but it was 

inſufficient to protect an untenable place, or to 
affect an ungenerous enemy. The fort was taken 
on the twentieth day of June, 1756, and the 
whole garriſon, conſiſting of 146 perfons, being 

made priſoners, were thruſt into a dungeon, 
called. the Black-hole, from whence Mr. Hol- 

well, with twenty-one others, came out alive, to 

paint a ſcene of the moſt cruel diſtreſs, which 
perhaps human nature ever fuffered or ſurvived. 
When he came to England, in the year 1757, 
he publiſhed, in a letter, an account of this 
ſhocking barbariry, in terms ſo pathetic and 
moving as cannot fail drawing pity from the moſt 

obdurate and ſavage breaſt. © Figure to yourſelf, 

« ſays he, if poſſible, the ſituation of one hun- 
* dred and forty- ſix wretches, exhauſted by 

*« continual fatigue and action, thus crammed 
* together, in a cube of eighteen feet, in a cloſe 


Knowing him to be ayaritious, they told him there was a con- 


ſiderable treaſure lodged in'Calcgtta, by the maſtering of which he 


would obtain. i 


ſultry 
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ce ſultry night, in Bengal; ſhut up to the caſt” 
« ward and ſouthward, the only quarters from 
% whence air could come to us, by dead walls, 
« and a door open only to the weſtward by two 
« windows ſtrongly barred within ; from whence 
« we could receive ſcarce any the leaſt circula- 
« tion of freſh air.” < 

Such was the reſidence of thoſe unhappy vic- 
tims for the ſpace of twelve hours. When they 
had been in but a little while, a profuſe ſweat 
broke out on every individual ; and this was at- 
tended with an inſatiable thirſt, which became 
the mote intolerable as the body was drained. of 
its moiſture, In yain theſe miſerable objects 
ſtripped themſelyes of their cloaths, ſquated down 
on their hams, and fanned the air with their 
hats, to produce a refreſhing undulation. Many 
were unable to riſe again from this poſture, but 
falling down, were trod to death, or ſuffocated, 
The dreadful ſymptem of thirſt was now accompa- 
nied with a difficulty of reſpiration, and every 
individual gaſped for breath. Their deſpair be- 
came outrageous. The cry of water ! water ! 
iſſued from every mouth ; even the jemmadaar 
(ſerjeant of the Indian guard) was moved to 
compaſſion at their diſtreſs. He ordered his ſol- 
diers to bring ſome ſkins of water, which ſerved 
only to enrage their appetite and increaſe the ge- 
neral agitation. There was no other way of con- 
veying it through the windows but by hats, and 
this was rendered ineffectual, by the eagerneſs 
and tranſports of the wretched priſoners ; who, 
at fight of it, ſtruggled and raved even into fits 
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of delirium. In conſequence of theſe conteſts, 


very little reached thoſe that ſtood neareſt the 
windows ; while the reſt, at the farther end of 


the priſon, were totally excluded from all relief, 


and continued calling on their friends for affiſt- 
ance ; and conjuring them by all the tender ties 
of pity and affection, To thoſe who were in- 
dulged it proved pernicious ; for, inſtead of al- 
laying their thirſt, it enraged their impatience 
for more. The confuſion became general and 
horrid, all was clamour and conteſt ; thoſe who 
were at a diſtance endeavoured to force their paſ- 
fage to the windows, and the weak were preſſed 
down to the ground, never to riſe again. The 
inhuman ruffians without derived entertainment 
from their miſery ; they ſupplied the priſoners 
with more water, and held up lights to the bars, 
that they might enjoy the inhuman pleaſure of 
ſeeing them fight for the baneful indulgence, 
The miſerable priſoners perceiving that water 
rather aggravated than relieved their diſtreſs, 
grew clamorous for air; they inſulted the guard, 
in order to provoke them to fire upon them; and 
loaded the ſuba (nabob of Bengal) with the moſt 
virulent reproach ; from railing they had recourſe 
to prayers, beſeeching Heaven to put an end to 
their miſery.” 

They now began to drop on all hands: but a 
ſteam aroſe from the living and the dead as pun- 
gent and volatile as ſpirit of hartſhorn ; fo that all 


who could not approach the window were ſuffo- 


cated. Mr. Holwell, being weary of life, re- 
tired, as he had done once before, from the win- 
+ dow, 
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dow, and went and ſtretched himſelf by the re- 
verend Mr. Jervas Bellamy, who, together with 
his ſon, a lieutenant, lay dead in each others em- 
brace, In this fituation he was ſoon deprived of 
ſenſe, and lay, to all appearance, dead, till day 
broke, when his body was diſcovered and re- 
moved by his ſarviving friends to one of the win- 
dows, where the freſh air revived him, and he 
was reſtored to his fight and ſenſes.” 

« In the morning they were releaſed from pri- 
ſon, and after ſuffering innumerable other hard- 
ſhips *, obtained their diſcharge, and proceeded 
to the Dutch ſettlement, where they were re- 
ceived with tenderneſs and humanity.” 

By this unhappy ſtroke the Engliſh Eaſt-India 
company's affairs, from the height of proſperity, 
fell into the utmoſt confuſion. They repreſented 
to the government the neceſſity of ſending thi- 
ther a ſquadron of his majeſty's ſhips ; which in 
the courſe of this year arrived at Fort St. David, 
under the command of the gallant admiral Wat- 
ſon. The governor (Mr. Clive) and the admiral, 
immediately began to conſult of meaſures to be 


taken for the general good, The ſhips were 


Guns 
The 'Keat | af '5© 
Cumberland 66 
—— Tyger — 60 
—— Saliſbury — 50 
—— Bridgewater 24. 


With loops and bombketches. 


For a detail of which the reader is reſerred to the letter before- 
mentioned. 


In 
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In conſequence of their deliberations, it was 
reſolved to attack Tulagee Angria, a piratical 
prince in the neighbourhood of Bombay, and 
annihilate his power, which was formidable to 
all the trading ſhips in Europe, becauſe he was 
on the eve of concluding a treaty with the nation 
of the Maharattas, which might prove prejudi- 
cial to the intereſt of the Engliſh. Admiral 
Watſon failed from the coaſt of Coromandel to 
Bombay, where his ſquadron was cleaned and 
refitted ; and having procured proper intelligence 
with reſpect to the harbour and fort of Geriah, 
Angria's capital, he proceeded thither. In his 
paſſage, he was joined by a diviſion of ſhips fitted 
out by the company, having on board colonel 
Clive, with a party of the company's troops. On 
the admiral's arrival before the harbour, he ſum- 
moned the town to ſurrender; but no regard 
being paid to his menaces, he ſtood in in two di- 
viſions ; the enemy firing all the while with great 
vigour from their batteries. As ſoon as the ſhips 
were properly diſpoſed, they began ſo warm a fire 
as ſoon ſilenced the batteries, and gave the ad- 
miral an opportunity. of landing the troops. The 
enemy, now inveſted on all hands, were plied fo 
cloſely, that on the thirteenth day of February, 
1756, they hung out a flag of capitulation ; but 
the admiral, not chuſing to grant their terms, 
began his attack with ſuch vigour, that they were 
ſoon forced to call out for mercy, and ſubmit at 
diſcretion. Among the priſoners were, the bro- 
ther, the wife, mother, and children of Angria; 


together with his general Rhamagee Punt, com- 


mander 
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mander in chief of his grabs or fleet. When Mr. 
Watſon catered the apartment of Angria's fami- 
ly, they fell with their faces to the ground, 
agreeable to the cuſtom of the Eaſt, and ſhed 
floods of tears. He having raiſed them from the 
ground, the mother of Angria told him in a pi- 
teous tone, The people had no king, ſhe no 
« ſon, her daughter no huſband, their children 
« no father.” He anſwered, ** They muſt look 
« upon him as their father and their friend.” 
The youngeſt boy, about fix years old, imme- 
diately ſeized him by the hand, and ſobbing, 
exclaimed, © Then you ſhall be my fathers” 
The admiral was ſo affected with this pathetic 
addreſs that the tears trickled down his cheeks ; 
while he aſſured them they might depend upon 
his protection and friendſhip. In the place the 
Engliſh found two hundred pieces of cannon, fix 
braſs mortars, and a large ſupply of ſtores and 
ammuniton, with money and effects, amounting 
to 130, ooo J. Angria's fleet, conſiſting of eight 
large grabs, one ſhip in the harbour, and two 
upon the ſtocks, together with a number of ſmall 
veſſels, called gallivats, were all deſtroyed. By 
this exploit the ſpirits of the company were 
ſomewhat reſtored, and freſh vigour given to 
their actions, which had been drooping ſince the 
loſs of Calcutta. 

Three hundred European ſoldiers, and as many * 
Sipoys, were left to guard the fort, and four of 
the company's armed veſſels remained in the har- 
bour, for the defence of the place, which was 
extremely well fituated for commerce, 
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The admiral and Mr. Clive failed back to 
Madraſs in triumph, and there another plan was 
formed for reſtoring the company's affairs on the 
Ganges, recovering Calcutta, and taking ven- 
ce on the cruel nabob of Bengal. In Octo- 


ber following, the admiral taking on board Mr. 


Clive and the company's troops, ſailed for Ben- 
al, with the Kent, Tyger, Bridgewater, Saliſ- 
Dury, and King's Fiiher ſloop; and by the united 

endeavours of thoſe two brave officers ſoon 

changed the face of the company's affairs. On 
the fifth day of December he anchored in Balaſore 
road, in the kingdom of Bengal; and having 
crofled the Braces on the eighth, proceeded up the 
Ganges, and arrived at Falta on the fifteenth ; 
where he found governor Drake and thoſe who 
hai eſcaped from Calcutta before it was inveſted, 
on board the company's ſhips, in a very deplo- 
rable condition. After affording them all poſſi- 
ble relief, and ſtrengthening the land forces with 
all the recruits they could draw together, colonel 

Clive was diſembarked with his forces, to attack 

the fort of Buſbudgia by land, while the admi- 

miral battered it by ſea. But the place being ill 

provided with cannon, did not hold out above 

an hour after the firing began. This conqueſt 
being atchieved at a very eaſy purchaſe, two of 
the ſhips anchored between Tannafort and a bat- 


tery oppoſite to it, on the firſt day of January, 


9 


1757; both of which were abandoned before one 


ſhot was diſcharged againſt either. Thus the 
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of which the next operation of theſe vigilant 
officers. 

They reſolved to loſe no time in attacking it, 
and accordingly proceeded up the river, leaving 
the Saliſbury as a guard-ſhip, to prevent the ene- 
my's regaining the places which had been taken. 
In the night ſeveral armed boats were ſent before 
the ſquadron to burn a ſhip and ſome veſſels ſaid 
to be filled with combuſtibles, an enterprize that 
happily ſucceeded, as all the former had done; 
and next morning Mr. Clive landed with his 
troops, and began his march towards Calcutta. 
Animated with revenge at the affecting fight of 
a place, the ſcene of the deplorable 2 8 — of 
ſo many of their brave countrymen, the ſhips 
and land forces attacked it with ſuch ſpirit and 
undaunted reſolution, that the Indians, unable 
to maintain their ground, ſurrendered the fort 
the ſame day it was approached. The ſhips had 
ſcarce ſuffered any thing in their hulls or rig- 
ging; nine ſeamen only were killed, and twenty- 
one wounded ; and the loſs was ſtill leſs among 
the land forces, where not an officer was either 
killed or hurt. Four mortars, ninety-one guns 
of different ſizes, and a confiderable quantity of 
all kinds of ammunition, were found in the fort. 

A few days after, Hugly, ſituated higher up 
the Ganges, was reduced with as little difficulty 
and loſs, except the death of captain Dugall 
Campbell, an officer in the ſervice of the com- 
pany, very much reſpected. In Hugly the Engliſh 
found twenty pieces of cannon, from twenty- 
four pounders downwards, with a quantity of 
E ammus 
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ammunition. The city was ſoon after burned; 
together with the granaries and ſtorehouſes, 
which greatly diſtreſſed the nabob and facilitated 
the farther deſigns of Mr. Clive. 

The nabob, who ſaw that the torrent of the 
Engliſh valour could not be reſiſted by ſuch fee- 
ble dams as forts defended by Indians, drew down 
a whole army, conſiſting of ten thouſand horſe, 
and fifteen thouſand foot, to drive them from 
their conqueſts. Infinitely inferior as Mr. Clive 
was in number, he did not heſitate to attack the 
nabob's army. On the ſecond day of February, 
the enemy were ſeen marching towards the town 
within a mile of the Engliſh camp; upon which 
Mr. Clive ſent for a reinforcement to the admi- 
ral. Accordingly captain Warwick received or- 
ders from the admiral to take upon him the com- 
mand of a detachment of five hundred and ſixty- 
nine ſeamen, and immediately proceed to the 
camp. At two o'clock the ſame day he joined 
Mr. Clive, and found him ready to march, the 
men being all under arms. The king's troops 
and company's grenadiers were in the front ; 
captain Warwick, with his ſeamen, were ordered 
to take charge of the artillery, and the Sipoys 
were in the rear. At three Mr. Clive altered his 
diſpoſition by ſtrengthening his front, in which 
order he came up with the nabob, and was ſoon 
charged in the van by the enemy's horſe. Before 
the rear got up to the nabob's camp, the engage- 
ment became general from hedges and buthes ; 
upon which Mr. Clive ordered the artillery to be 
pointed againſt the thickeſt of the enemy's wy, 

and 


„ 
2nd with a ſucceſs that proved the wiſdom of 
this meaſure. The nabob was ſoon diſlodged 
and driven before the victorious Engliſh, a great 
laughter was made, but not a complete victory 
obtained. The conſequences, however, were 
nearly to that effect; for on the ninth day of Fe- 
bruary the nabob was fain to conclude a treaty of 
peace, by which the Engliſn Eaſt-India compa- 
ny was re- eſtabliſhed in all its ancient privileges, 
an immunity for all taxes was granted, and re- 
ſtitution promiſed for all that the trade had ſuf- 
fered in the taking of Calcutta. | 
Such is the ſubſtance of the terms obtained for 
the company by the vigorous and gallant mea- 
ſures of thoſe two brave officers, who conducted 
/ every thing with an harmony and unanimity that 
ſhewed their minds conjugal, ambitious of glory, 
and zealous in the cauſe, and for the honour of 
their country. 
By this time the news of war being declared 
by England and France againſt each other had 
reached India; therefore the Britiſh heroes re- 
ſolved next to turn their arms againſt the French; 
and as ſoon as all obſtruction on the fide of the 
Indians was removed, and the company's officers 
had taken poſſeſſion of their ancient eſtabliſh- 
ments, it was reſolved to attack the fort of Chan- 
denagore, the principal ſettlement of the French 
in Bengal, ſituated on the Ganges, a little higher 
than Calcutta; it is a regular fortification, and 
was at this time defended by a numerous garri- 
fon, conſiſting of five hundred Europeans and 
ſeven hundred Indians ; one hundred and eighty- 
3 Ew three 
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three pieces of cannon, many of them twenty⸗ 
four pounders; three mortars, and a ſufficient 
quantity of ſtores and ammunition. In this ex- 
pedition colonel Clive commanded ſeven hundred 
Europeans and ſixteen hundred Sipoys, or black 
ſoldiers. The admirals, Watſon and Pocock, 
commanded the fleet, if it may be called a fleet, 
which conſiſted of no more than three ſhips of 
the line and a ſloop. Mr. Clive made himſelf 
maſter of all the out- poſts before the admirals 
arrival, except one redoubt, ſituated between the 
fort and the river, which mounted eight pieces 
of cannon of twenty-four pounders, four of. 
which pointed to the river. Admiral Watſon 
having ordered the {ſloop up the river to cover 
the boats attending on the camp, followed with 
the reſt of the ſquadron with all expedition poſ- 
ſible. On the eighteenth day of March, 1757, 
he anchored about two miles below Chandena- 


gore, and found the French had done every thing 


in their power to obſtruct his paſſage, by ſinking 
two ſhips, a ketch, a hulk, a ſnow, and a veſſel 
without maſts, all directly in the channel, within 
gun-thot of the fort ; and that they had laid two 
booms moored with chains acroſs the river. This 
occaſioned ſome delay, the admiral being forced 
to cut down the hooms and found the channel 
before he advanced. On the twenty-fourth he 
overcame all thoſe obſtructions, and the leading 


ſhip having got abreaſt of the redoubt, ſoon 


filenced it, and obliged the garriſon to abandon 


it. The ſquadron began to play upon the walls, 


which was returned with great {pirit for the {pace 
ot 
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of three hours, while-Mr. Clive was making his 
approaches, and firing from a battery on the other 
ſide. At nine in the evening the enemy hoiſted 
a white flag, and it was agreed that the fort 
ſhould be ſurrendered, the garriſon made pri- 
ſoners of war, the Indian inhabitants preſerved 
in the full uſe of their liberties, and the jeſuits 
director, counſellors, and inferior ſervants of the 
company, to be diſmiſſed, with the church orna- 
ments. The goods and money found in the fort 
were conſiderable; but the chief advantage con- 
ſiſted in having deprived the French of their 
principal ſettlement on the Ganges. Four forts 
coſt theſe gallant officers only four days to reduce 
them. | 

The judicious timing of theſe ſeveral opera- 
tions, as well as thoſe which followed, was not 
leſs laudable than the brave ſpirit with which 
they were executed. Before the French were 
alarmed, care was taken to repoſſeſs all the poſts 
we formerly held; to humble the nabob by ſome 
effectual blow; and, by a treaty, to tie up his 
hands from acting againſt us. This prince had 
ſhewed himſelf, from the moment of ſigning that 
treaty, very little inclined to abide by the ſtipu- 
lations he then made. He indeed promiſed abun- 
dantly, but always deferred the performance upon 
ſuch frivilous pretences as evidently demonſtrated 
his ill intentions. The Engliſh commanders un- 
derſtood this proceeding perfectly well; but they 
reſolved to diſſemble their ſenſe of it, until they 
had broken the French power in this province, 
which they had greater reaſon to dread, ſmall as 
& it 
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it was, than all the armies of the nabob. When 
they had fully accompliſhed this, by. the taking 
of Chandenagore ; they deliberated whether they 
ought not to recommence hoſtilities with the In- 
dians. A reſolution in the affirmative had been 
attended with great difficulty and danger; if a 
moſt fortunate incident had not helped to enſure 
ſucceſs. 
The nabob's delaying the final execution of 
the peace was in effect the ſame to the com- 
merce of the province as if none had been con- 
cluded. The leading men in his court and army 
knew his faithleſs diſpoſition; they were oppreſſed 
and diſcontented. He had ſhewn to his own 
ſubjects the ſame haughty and perfidious ſpirit | 
which had lately broke out with ſuch violence 
| againſt the Engliſh company, and ſtill continued 
1 to diſtreſs it. Some of his chiefs, therefore, per- 
1 ceiving no probability of a ſolid peace in the 
country, while Salajud Dowla held the reigns of 
government, began firſt to murmur, and ſoon 
after to form a plan for depoſing him. Jafher 
Ali Cawn, or Khan, one of his principal mini- 
ſters and generals, a man of great weight and 
power in the province, was at the head of this 
conſpiracy. He firſt communicated his deſign 
to Mr. Watts, the ſecond in council at Calcutta, 
by whoſe letters of the 26th and 28th of April, 
1757, the council was informed of the affair. 
Here it was debated with all the attention and 
circumſpection pcMHible, it being a matter of the 
utmoſt conſequence, as upon its ſucceſs depend- 


ed the fate of the whele commerce of Bengal | 
| The 
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The nabob's equivocal conduct, his breach of the 
articles of peace he had ſolemnly ſworn to main- 
tain, his refuſing to admit a garriſon into Caſſem- 
buzar, and his prohibiting a pound of powder 
or ball to paſs up the river, together with the 
certain intelligence the council received of his 
having invited M. Buſſey, the French com- 
mandant in Golconda, to join him with all the 
troops he could bring, ſufficiently evinced that 
the nabob's intention was to begin hoſtilities 
as ſoon as his deſigns were ripe for execution. It 
was therefore determined to enter upon the pro- 
ject concerted by Jaffier Ali Cawn, to aſſiſt it by 
the moſt vigorous meaſures, and thereby ſettle 
the company's affairs upon a ſolid and laſting 
foundation. The council knew the capacity of 
Mr. Clive, and had all the reaſon in 1 world 
to confide in the conduct of an officer who had 
given ſuch repeated proofs of his valour. He 
was ordered to take the field, the admiral un- 
dertaking to garriſon Chandenagore with his 
ſeamen; thereby to ſtrengthen Mr. Clive's little 
army, by reinforcing him with the former gar- 
riſon. A detachment of fifty ſeamen, with their 
officers, was likewiſe added to ſerve as gunners, 
and a twenty gun ſhip ſtationed above Hugly, to 
preſerve a communication between the army and 
the fleet. | 
On the 19th day of June, 1757, Catwa fort 
and town, fituated on that fide the river which 
forms the iſland of Caſſembuzar, were taken by 
2 party detached for that purpoſe. There the 
army halted for two days, expecting n,; 
rom 
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from: Jaffier Ali Cawn ; but none arriving, Mr. 
Clive put his troops in motion on the 22d, 
croſſed the river, and next day, with his own 
forces only, gave battle to the nabob, who was 
entrenched on the eaſt fide. All the forenoon 
was ſpent in making motions, reconnoitering, 
Se. About twelve it rained very hard for near 
Half an hour, at the end of which major Kirk- 
patrick, with ſome grenadiers, and two pieces 
of cannon, attacked the right of the entrench- 
ments, where were fifty French, and in a ſhort 
time forced them. The colonel then marched his 
army out of a grove, where they had been con- 
cealed, to avoid being unneceſſarily expoſed to the 
enemy's cannon, and preſently drove the enemy 
from off a rifing ground, and planted his guns 
thereon, which did ſuch execution, that in a 
ſhort time the numerous hoſt of the nabob were 
fain to retreat in the utmoſt precipitation, leaving 
at leaſt 500 flain on the field of battle, and as 
many wounded, with 5o pieces of cannon, and 
all the nabob's baggage ; while the loſs of the 
victors did not reach one hundred. Their num- 
bers in the morning were very unequal ; the na- 
bob's army, according to Montoll, his prime 
miniſter, amounted to about 45,000 men; Mr. 
Clive's ſcarce exceeded 1200, one third of which 
were Europeans. 

It is probable indeed that victory would have 
been diſputed with more obſtinacy, had not the 


nabob been diſcouraged with the treachery of his 


officers, and the cowardice of his troops, who 


were ſeized with a panic as ſoon as they had 
diſcovered 
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diſcovered the conſpiracy that was ſet on foot, 
After the battle he withdrew privately, not 
having ſufficient confidence in the fidelity of his 
troops. Jaffier Ali Cawn now declating hinalhlf 
openly, entered Muxadayad, the capital of the 
province, with an army of his friends and victo- 
rious allies. It had been previouſly concerted, 
that Ali Cawn, who was barn of a good family, 
and greatly eſteemed in the province, ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to the nabobſhip ; accordingly he was in- 
veſted on the 28th day of June, by Mr. Clive, 
with all the badges of authority, and received 
the homage of every degree of men, as ſuba of 
the provinces of Bengal, Baher, and Arixa. On 
the 3oth the depoſed nabob was made priſoner, 
Juſt as Mr. Law, the French chief at Caſſembu- 
zar, was ready to join him with 200 Europeans; 
and on the 4th day of July he was put to death 
in his priſon by his ſucceſſor. Pe; 

In about thirteen days this great revolution was 
accompliſhed ; and with leſs force and trouble 
than often is required ta take a petty village in 
Germany, was transferred the government of a 
vaſt kingdom, yielding in its dimenſions to few 
in Europe, but to none in the fertility of its ſoil, 
the number of its inhabitants, and the richneſs of 
its commerce, 

By the alliance with the. new. nabob, and by 
the reduction of Chandenagore, the French were 
entirely driven out of Bengal, and all its depen- 
dencies. This was one of the articles of the 
treaty. By the other articles, a perpetual alliance, 
offenſiye and defenſive, was made between the 

| F a Parties. 
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parties. The territories of the company were 
enlarged, and npwards of two millions ſterling 
was ſtipulated to be paid as an indemnification to 
the company, and the unhappy ſufferers in the 
taking of Calcutta, The new nabob, full of gra- 
titude to thoſe to whom he owed his dignity, 
gave, beſides the above large ſums, about 600,000 
pounds to the ſhips officers and crews. | 

The joy which the news of theſe glorious 
tranſactions occaſioned in England was not a lit- 
tle damped by the account of the death of ad- 
miral Watſon, who fell a facrifice to the un- 
wholſomneſs of the climate; in which he had 
eſtabliſhed the reputation of a diligent, faithful, 
and brave officer, and a good man. He was bu- 
ried on the 17th day of Auguſt, his corpſe being 
attended to the grave by all his own officers, who 
lamented him as a father ; and the inhabitants of 
the place, who have erected an handfome monu- 
ment to his memory. Beſides this real loſs, Vi- 
zagapatam was beſieged, and ſoon taken by the 
French, and a garriſon of 130 Europeans and 
200 Sipoys, notwithſtanding the governor made 
all the defence which became a faithful fervant 
of the company, but unſkilled in the art of war. 
And now fortune began to change the ſcene. 
The French had received repeated advices of the 
danger to which their affairs in the Eaſt-Indies 
were expoſed, and therefore determined to make 
a vigorous effort to retrieve them. M. de Lally 
was ſent to Pondicherry with 8000 Europeans, 
on board five ſhips of war, commanded: by M. 
D'Ache; as the troops ſuffered a in 
1 1 their 
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their paſſage, it was neceſſary to give them ſome 
refreſhment on their arrival ; which, taking up 
time, retarded the commencement of their pe- 
rations. At length Lally reſolved to attack Fort 
St. David *, and the fleet failed away to cover 
the ſiege from any attempt of the Englith to in- 
commode it; and Lally himſelf, at the head of 
his army, appeared before the place by the latter 
end of April, 1758, when admiral Pococke, 
who had been reinforced by commodore Stevens 
from Europe, having received advice of their in- 
tentions, appeared alſo before Fort St. David. 


The hoſtile ſquadrons prepared for an engage- 


ment, but that of the French being ſupericr, the 
captains, Brereton, Vincent, and Legge, did not. 
chuſe to fight ; therefore the admiral, with only 


four ſhips, was obliged to ſuſtain the fire of nine. 


ſhips of the enemy ; the fight began at three in 
the afternoon, and laſted till night, without any 
apparent advantage being gained on either ſide; 
the French retreated to Pondicherry, and the 
Engliſh, being ſo much damaged, were not fit 


to purſue, but returned to Madraſs to refit; 


which M. Lally being informed of, reſolved to 
begin his attack. He found only ſome blacks in 
the outworks, though there were in the fort itſelf 
about 500 Europeans. Theſe blacks ran into 
the fort on the firſt appearance of an attack from 


the French. M. de Lally judging from this that 


* Colonel Clive, who was appointed governor of this fortreſs, as 
before-mentioned, was now in the kingdom of Bengal, a diſtance 
of at leaſt 1200 miles, re- inſtating the affairs of the company, where 
again we ſhall hear of him in a diſtinguiſhed capacity in the late 
and andi ahh the Datch. e r e 
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no vigorous reſiſtance would be made, did not 
give his people the trouble of making regular ap- 
proaches, but ordered the place to be bombard- 
ed; this produced the deſired effect, for the in- 
habitants receiving conſiderable damage, reſolved 
on the ſecond day of June to open the gates, and 
admit the victor, ſubmitting to what terms he 
thought proper. From hence Lally propoſed to 
have marched to Madraſs, but was diſſuaded by 
M. de Buſſey, whom he had ſent for from Gol- 
konda. Buſſey was of opinion that he ought firſt 
to attack all the remote poſts of the Engliſh, and 
Madraſs would fall in conſequence ; upon which 
it was reſolved to attack Tiruchinapalli, where 
the Engliſh had a garriſon of 400 Europeans. 

But the ill ſtar of France, which in no part of 
the world ſets well on their affairs, began now 
again to influence them here. An extreme want 
of money delayed his operations. A prince of 
the country (the king of Tanjour) appeared the 
only reſource which was open: To this prince 
he applied for a conſiderable ſum of money, 
which was reſolutely refuſed ; which fo exaſpe- 
rated Lally: that he carried the war into his do- 
minions, and laid fiege to his capital, and in fifty 
hours had made a practicable breach ; but after 
lying before it ſeveral days, the ſkill of ſome 
Englith engineers, the want of proviſions and 
ammunitien, and the diſorders which reigned in 
his army, obliged him to raiſe the ſiege, and re- 
turn without the money, with the additional 
mortification of having his rear-guard defeated by 
the Tanjourine cavalry, whom he had deſpiſed a 
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and being beaten from a place only fortified after 
the Indian manner. 

By this time admiral Pococke had refitted his 
ſhips, and ſet fail in queſt of M. D' Ache, whom 
on the 27th day of July, 1758, he eſpied at an 
anchor off Pondicherry, but next morning the 
Frenchman got under fail, and bore away to the 
ſouthward. Pococke gave chace, and endea- 
voured to weather them, as the likelieſt means to 
bring them to an action, which however he was 
not able to accompliſh till the third day of Au- 
ouſt, when, taking the advantage of the ſea- 
breeze, he got the weather-gage, and brought on 
the engagement about one o'clock. In about ten 
minutes D'Ache ſet his foreſail, and bore away, 
his ſquadron, following his example, and ſo made 
a running fight in a very irregular line till three 
o'clock; when the Engliſh admiral made the 
ſignal for a general chace, upon which the French 


cut away their boats and crouded all the fail they 


could. Pococke purſued them till dark, when 
they put out their lights, and he could no lon- 
ger diſtinguiſh them ; however they got ſafe into 
Pondicherry road, having loſt, as is ſuppoſed, near 
400 men. The Eugliſh ſquadron came to an 
anchor the ſame evening off Cancall, a French 
ſettlement, thirty leagues ſouth from Pondicher- 
ry, having loſt about 100 men. 

As the Engliſh at Madraſs had reaſon to ex- 
pect an attack from the French, they determined 
to provide for a defence. In September the 
company's ſhip Pitt, arrived there with colonel 
Draper and a detachment of his regiment, the 

gar- 
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garriſon of Tiruchinapalli (all but forty men un- 


der the command of captain Smith) came to Ma” 
draſs for its better ſecurity; and major Ford 


marched from Calcutta to Golkonda with a de- 


tachment for the ſame purpoſe. Lally had oc- 
caſioned theſe preparations by his boaſts that he 
would drive the Engliſh from off the coaſt of Co- 
romandel. But {till he was in want of money, 
without which he found himſelf unable to do any 


thing; therefore he ſeized a large Dutch ſhip, 


bound from Batavia to Negapatam, as it is 
thought, much with its conſent, which contained 
a large treaſure. Thus provided, he ſet out for 
Madraſs, and on the 14th day of December, 
1758, arrived before that place *. Governor 
Pigot had made every preparation for a vigorous 
defence, and colonel Draper and major Brere- 
ton, who commanded the garriſon, were deter- 
mined to die like men of honour. The ſame 
day colonel Draper made a ſally, and attacked 
the French regiment of Lorrain with ſuch intre- 
pidity as to give it an entire defeat, notwith- 
{ſtanding its braveſt efforts; and had he been as 
well ſupported by thoſe who were ordered, he 
had done the enemy more conſiderable damage ; 
but Lally coming to the ſcene of action with a 
freſh and ſuperior body, obliged him to retreat 
with the loſs of 150 men, though the French- 


In the courſe of this month major Ford attacked, at Golkonda, 
a party of French and Indians, ſuppoſed to be going to Madraſs 3 
killed thirty Europeans, and made 1 3o priſoners; took twenty pieces 
of cannon, and all their baggage, with very little loſs on his own 
fide, and in conſequence made himſelf maſter of Muſſulpatam. 


men 
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men owned, he (Draper) had killed or wounded 
400 of his men. Lally finding the place was 
not to be taken by eſcalade, began to raiſe bat- 
teries, and reſolved to make a regular fiege, 
This work continued till the 6th day of January, 
1759, when they were- opened, and continued 
firing ſhot and ſhells till the 26th; but without 
doing. any material damage. On the 3 iſt they 
made another vigorous effort with their batteries, 
but in three or four hours the ſuperior fire of the 
fort obliged them to cloſe their embrazures. 
The French, in this ſiege, ſhewed ſo much ill 
conduct that they very deſervedly became an ob- 
ject of ridicule. Their engineers were without 
knowledge, and their miners without reſolution ; 
for when they advanced % ſap along the ſea- 
fide, in order to blow up the north-eaſt angle of 
the covered way, they ſprung it ſo injudiciouſſy, 
that they could make no advantage of it. Major 
'ſ Caillaud, who commanded the troops from Tiru- 
chinapalli, kept at the back of the enemy's camp, 
and fo incommoded them, that very often they 
were obliged to ſend large detachments in order 
to keep off that inconvenience, which brought on 
another perhaps greater ſtill; for the army being 
thus weakened could not act with the fame force 
againſt the town. Such was the ſituation of the 
or French, when, on the 16th day of Fe- 
3 the Queenborough man of war, with the 
company's ſhip Revenge, having on board the 
remainder of colonel Draper's regiment, conſiſt- 
ing of 600 men, arrived in the road, and pre- 
ſently diſembarked part of the troops, Lally 
— con- 
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continued his firing till evening, but in the night 

he raiſed the ſiege and made a precepitate retreat, 

leaving behind ſeventy pieces of cannon; but 

thirty-three of them had been rendered uſeleſs ||, 
by the fire of the garriſon. He left Madraſs in 
the greateſt tranſports of rage and deſpair, which 
a man of honour and ability in his profeſſion 
can feel, who is ill ſeconded by his troops, neg- 
lected by thoſe who ought to ſupport him, and 
cheated by the villainy of contractors, and of all 
thoſe who turn war into a low traffic. His letter 
to the governor of Pondicherry two days before 
he left Madraſs, which was intercepted, and has 
been publiſhed in all the public papers, is a ſtrong 
and ſtriking picture of theſe agitations. The fol- 
lowing little accurate liſt contains every thing 
elſe that is neceſſary to ſay of the ſiege of Ma- 
draſs. TAO» 25 1 


BESIEGED, 


| In the fort. 
1400 Europeans, 
2100 Sipoys. 
In the field, 
150 Europeans, 1 ; 
6000 Blacks, foot and horſe. | 
19 cannon, 
16 mortars, Front fire, 
| 2 howbekers, | a 
= 7 cannon. Rear fire. 


GS. - 15 Cannon, | 
2 mortars. ſ Flank fire. 
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. 8000 ſhells thrown into the trenches, 

19000 round-ſhot, 

11000 grape-ſhot, 

19000 barrels of powder. | 
About 500 Europeans, killed and wounded... 

Sipoys unknown, 


BESIEGER SS, 


3500 Europeans, 
2000 Black horſe, 
$000 Black foot, 
67 days before the place, 
43 open trenches, 
2 3 poſſeſſion of the covered way, 
1 a battery on the breaſt of the glacis. 
6 thirteen jack mortars, 
2 howbekers, daily fire. 
24 cannon. 8 
200 European officers, [, . | 
150 AE — 4 {killed and wounded, 
Sipoys unknown, | 


Whilſt the French were thus diſpirited, the 
Engliſh went on from ſucceſs to acceſs In 
February 1759, it had been concerted, at Bom- 
bay, to make an attack on Surat, a large opulent 
city, ſituated on the weſtern coaſt of the great 
peninſula of India, at this time governed by a ſet 
of men, who, though they {tiled themſelves 
princes, were little better than pirates. The 
command of this enterprize was given to captain 


Maitland, of the royal regiment of artillefy ; 
* and 


| 
[: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


on the oth day of February; and, on the 25th 
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and he, with 850 Europeans and 1500 Sipoys, 


embarked on board the company's armed ſhips, 
and in twelve days came before Surat; the troops 
being landed made an attack on what may be 


ealled the ſuburbs of the place, and preſently 


drove the defendants away. Two other attacks 
were then made on what is called the outer town, 
but neither proved ſucceſsful. Captain Maitland 
next propoſed a general attack by ſea and land, 
in order to gain poſſeſſion of the fortifications of 
the outer town : for this purpoſe a chain, which 
defended the entrance of wh 0:5 was broke 
by two of the company's ſhips, commanded by the 
captains Cleugh and Lindfay, on the firſt of 
March, and in the night, they warped up againſt 
the fortificatio:'s of the place, and began a briſk 
fire ; their operations were vigorouſly ſeconded by 
captain Maitland, and before morning they found 
themſelves in poſſeſſion of wat they ſo much 
deſired. Next day they made a terrible fire 
againſt the fortifications of the inner town, but 
the enemy were ſtruck with ſuch terror and con- 
ſternation as not to fire a ſingle gun in return; 
finding it impoſſible to defend themſelves, they 


Fent the Engliſh officer word they would open 
their gates, which his t-oops entered with drums 


beating, and colours flying. The place had been 
defended by four batteries, and near 5000 men, 
who were allowed to march out with their ef- 
fects. As to their loſs, it is not exactly known; 
that of the Engliſh did not amount to 200 men, 
killed and wounded. The expedition commenced 


day 


18 
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day of April, captain Maitland arrived again at 
Bombay, having gained a conſiderable booty. 

Lally's miſcatriage before Madraſs, joined to 
the extreme warit of money and proviſions, made 
him almoſt hated and deſpiſed by his troops, in- 
ſomuch that two or three battalions ſeparated 
themſelves from the army, with their colours fly- 
ing and drums beating; and encamped at ſome 
diſtance ; from whence they ſent word, that if 
their arrears were not paid, they would go and 
look for a ſubſiſtance elſewhere ; upon which 
60,000 rupees were ſent them, and they re- 
turned to their duty; but this ſum was inſuf- 
ficient to entirely pay them all off *. 

A little while after Lally's diſappearatice, colo- 
nel Draper fallied out of Madraſs, and thinking 
himſelf nearly upon an equality with the enemy, 
took the field againſt him, and marched towards 


Konjeveran, whither Lally had retired ; but the 


French did not care to come to an open action, 
and he did not think it prudent to attack them 
in the town : therefore major Brereton marched 
with the army to Wandewaſh; a country fort in 
the French intereſt; and laid fiege to it ; upon 
which Lally made a motion for its relief, and 
major Brereton retired, - but immediately took 


lt was unfortunate for the French, when they ſent general 
Lally to the Eaſt-Indies, they ſent with him no money; thus though 
they had a ſuperiority of 5000 to 700 (Europeans) on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, they could not long a& with vigour. Soon after their 
arrival, they took Fort St. David ; but in this expedition all their - 
money was ſpent, and they could act no longer with ſucceſs, while 
the Engliſh — by the ſinews of war heir great ſuperiority of 

G 2 poſſeſſio n 


troops. 
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poſſeſſion of Konjeveram, after a diſpute of half 
an hour with 300 black ſoldiers who were left 


to defend it. As this was a place of conſequence, 


by commanding the country fifty miles round; 
Lally reſolved to retake it ; but after beleaguering 


it three weeks, he retired to Wandewaſh, and 


put his army into quarters of cantonement. 
By this time the French and Engliſh fleets 
were again in queſt of each other. The Engliſh 
fleet, confiſting of nine ſail of the line, failed 
from Negapatam to Pondicherry, and in the road 
of that place, on the 8th day of 1 they 
ſaw the French fleet, conſiſting of eleven ſail of 
the line, and two frigates; the weather being 
calm, it was two o'clock in the afternoon, on the 
loth, before they were near enough to begin 
action, which raged with great fury for two 
hours; during which the Tyger, captain Brere- 
ton was diſabled, and captain Mechie, of the 
Newcaſtle, was flain ; unfortunately the Sunder- 
land and Weymouth were becalmed, ſo that 
they had very little, if any, ſhare in the fight ; 
however, at a little paſt four the rear of the 
French ſquadron gave way, then the center, and 
laſtly the van; the loſs of the Engliſh amounted 
to 306 men killed, and 263 ſlightly wounded. 
The whole ſquadron, in ſhort, were ſo diſabled in 
their maſts, yards, and rigging, as not to be in 
a condition to give chace, till they had been re- 
fitted. The loſs of the French was never ex- 
actly known, by report, it is faid to exceed 500 
men killed ; they continued their retreat to the 
fouthward, and admiral Pecocke, as well as he 
I Was 
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was able, followed after, repairing his ſhips with 
all poſſible diſpatch. On ho 12th he came to 
Negapatam, and there having finiſhed his repairs, 
he ſet fail for the road of Pondicherry, in order 
to come to another engagement with the French 
ſquadron. On the 27th he arrived there,- and 
found monſieur D'Ache at an anchor; who, on 
the Engliſh admiral's appearance, weighed: and 
ſtood out, under cannon of the fort, till getting 
into the ſea, he failed ſo faſt, Pococke found it 
impoſſible to bring him to another action; there- 
fore, with conſent of a council, he ſet fail for Ma- 
draſs, and was there informed of the French 
ſquadron's having taken on board general Lally 
and two other field officers, and being gone to 


| the iſlands. | | 


About the latter end of September, major Bre- 
reton having received a reinforcement of 300 men, 


marched from Konjeveram to Wandewaſh ; on 


the zoth, at two o'clock in the morning, he at- 


tacked it in three different places; and after an 
inceſſant fire of two hours and an half gained poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. The French retired to ſome en- 
trenchments which had been thrown up at a very 
ſmall diſtance, from which they could eaſily an- 
noy the place. At day- light the black ſoldiers 


ran away, which induced the French to make an 


attempt to retake the place. Major Brereton, 
finding himſelf uncovered, and ſeeing 300 Euro- 
pean horſe advancing to attack him in the rear, 
beſides the entrenchments in front, thought it 
moſt prudent to abandon an untenable place, 


and by eight o'clock in the morning he was out of 
the 
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the reach of their guns ; however, he loſt upwards 
of zoo men in this affair“ . | 

On the 18th day of October, 1759, admiral 
Corniſh, with four ſhips of the line, from Eu- 
rope, joined admiral Pococke; and ſoon after the 
troops ſet our from Madraſs for Bengal ; briga- 
dier general Buſſey, at the head of 4000 men, 
having threatened to make a diverſion in that 
country. _ 2 — | 

Thus we have giver a faithful narrative, ac- 
cording to the beſt of our judgment, of every ma- 
terial tranſaction in the Eaſt-Indies; from the 
beginning of the war to the latter end of Septem- 
ber, 1759. We now come to an affair ſo myſ- 
terious in itſelf, and ſo differently related by vas 
rious accounts, we mean the conduct of the Dutch 
on Bengal river, or the Ganges, that we hope the 
reader will excuſe us if we err; as none of the ac- 
counts from the Eaſt of this tranſaction are ei- 
ther clear or circumſtantial. 


The principal Dutch ſettlement in Bengal is at 


Chinſurra or Chincery, ſituated on the Ganges, 


about twenty miles north from Calcutta, on the 
fame ſide of the river; here a pretty large trade 
is carried on in ſalt- petre, but the Engliſh have a 
much more conſiderable one at Calcutta, which 


the Dutch have envied, and finding it impoſſible 


to rival them, their avaricious paſſion carried 
them to form a defign to extirpate the Engliſh, 
that they might then enjoy the whole. There 


is great reaſon to believe Buſſey was made ac- 


We can learn by no account who commanded the French. 
quainted 


/ 


| 
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quainted with this defign, and that he tampered 


with the nabob (Jaffier Ali Cawn) whom he 


found not very averſe to his ſcheme, as will ap- 
pear in the ſequel. The Engliſh men of war being 
at this time all off the coaſt of Bengal, the Dutch 
governor of Batavia thought that this was a pro- 
per opportunity for putting his deſign into exe- 
cution. Happily colonel Clive, who was at 
Calcutta, ſuſpected, either from the coldneſs of 


the nabob, or the underhand preparations of the 


Dutch, ſomething of the project. In a few days 
two Dutch ſhips of thirty-fix guns each, full of 
men, arrived in the river ; upon which colonel 
Clive ſent them word he would not ſuffer them 
to march their troops to Chinſurra, adding, that 
he was, from good authority, acquainted with 
their deſign; the Dutch commodore wrote him 
word, that was not his intent, but begged he 
might have permiſſion to put his men aſhore 
down the river to refreſh them, which was 
granted. Soon after five other Dutch ſhips ar- 
rived in the river, with which reinforcement the 
Dutch commodore thought himſelf in a fituation 
to act as he pleaſed, and return the W af- 
front which had been put upon him; he there- 
fore not only ordered the troops on ſhore to pro- 
ceed to Chinſurra, but directed every captain in 
his ſquadron to ſeize and deſtroy every Englith 

ip on the river. In conſequence of theſe orders, 
ſeveral ſmall veſſels were taken and detained as 
lawful prizes. About the midde of November, 
the Calcutta Indiaman, going down the river was 


ſtopt, and the captain told, that if he 9 
is 
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his courſe he would be ſunk, upon which ſhe re- 
turned to Calcutta, and colonel Clive was made 
acquainted with theſe tranſactions, who ordered 
the duke of Dorſet, the Hardwick, and Calcutta 
Indiamen, to get ready and go down the river, 
and take, burn, or fink every Dutch ſhip they 
could find; the neceſſary preparations were ſoon 
made, and they proceeded to execute their or- 
ders. On the 24th day of November, coming 
pretty near the enemy, they diſcovered them to 
be three of 36 guns, three of 29 and one of 19. 
The duke of Dorſet began the engagement, and 
continued ſo hot a fire, that ſhe was more than 
a match for her opponent, who was relieved with 
aſſiſtants, till the Hardwick and Calcutta came 
a-breaſt of them, when the engagement became 
general, which was but of ſhort continuance, for 
two of the Dutch ſhips, not liking ſuch warm 
work, ſlipt their cables and ran away; another 
was drove aſhore, and the other three ſtruck, 
having loſt at leaſt one third of their crews. The 
loſs of the Engliſh is not mentioned in any ac- 
count that is yet arrived. | 

In the mean time colonel Clive, hearing that 


the Dutch troops were proceeding to Chinſurra, 


ordered major, now colonel, Ford, with 300 
Europeans and 1200 Sipoys, to intercept them 
on their march, and give them battle. When 


the major had taken the field we was informed, 
that a ſtrong detachment, conſiſting of 150 
Europeans and 600 blacks, from the garriſon of 


Chinſurra, were on their march to join the troops 


that were landed from the ſhips. The fituation 
oh of 
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of theſe two Bodies of the enemy ſoon deter- 
mined him to attack the detachmerit firſt; in 
order to avoid any inconyenience which might 
ariſe from their attempts to coop him up be- 
tween them. On the 24th day of November, 
1759, he had advanced ſo near to this detach- 
ment, that the van of his army was attacked 
from behind mud walls and houſes. This am- 
buſcade work was what the major expected, and 
therefore he vigorouſly ſupported his van; and 
puſhed forward, The action ſoon became ge- 
neral, but the Dutch could not withſtand the 
quick fire of the Engliſh grenadiers and volun- 
teers, who particularly fignalized themſelves, 
driving the Dutch before them in the greateſt 
confuſion ; and, after a ſhort diſpute, obliged 
them to take refuge in the fort of Chinſurra, 
with ſo inconſiderable a loſs on their own fide, as 
ſcarce to deſerve mentioning, namely, only three 
men killed, and five wounded; while that of the 
enemy, it is ſuppoſed, muſt have been pretty 
large, in -proportion to their numbers. The 
trophies of this victory were two pieces of braſs 
cannon and two iron field-pieces, found on the 
ſcene of action, and about forty men made pri- 
ſoners. | 

Conſiderable as this advantage at firſt appeared, 
it was no more than an omen or prelude to a 
greater victory, under the happy auſpices of the 
ſame gallant officer. As ſoon as the action was 
completely over, Mr. Ford turned his arms to 
give battle to the main body of the Dutch troops. 
He continued his march thro' a wood, and next 
H morning, 


Foug 
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morning at eight o'clock, he found Bien k en- * 
tering upon a ſmall plain, and could diſern, on 
the other fide, the enemy's. adyanced,, guards. 
He had ſcarce time to draw up his little amy in 
order of battle, when he perceived the enemys 
whole force in full march towards him. It Was 
lucky that the night before he had received his 
cannon, for in the late action he had none of 
his own; but the ground being wet and miry, 
he could only bring up two pieces at a time, 
which began to play with great briſkneſs from 
the center: on the right were the grenadiers ; 
| and the left was compoſed of the battalions of 
1 ſipoys. The enemy continued to advance in the 
(| utmoſt regularity, till they came within fifty , | | 
j yards of the cannon in the center, and almoſt 
cloſe to the left wing; then the action all at 
once became general. At firſt the enemy at- 
tempted to take the cannon, which did' them 
conſiderable miſchief, but in ſuch a wild, tumul- 1 
tuous and confuſed manner, that it was rendered 
abortive by the ſmall arms, before it was well 
began. Ihe reſt of the Dutch Troops that were 
advancing with the ſame intrepidity, made a halt, 
ſtagnated with the ſlaughter of their country- 
men. This was the favourable moment which 
every general in action looks for to turn the tide 
of victory; and major Ford had too much ſaga- 
city and experience not to ſee this critical junc- 
ture. He vigorouſly attacked theſe troops be- 
fore they had recovered from their ſurpriſe, and 
- threw the whole Dutch army into confuſion. 


Ihe action only laſted about fifteen minutes; at 
g the 
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the end of which time the enemy gaye way on 
all ſides, and at laſt fled from the field of battle 
with the utmoſt precipitation. Their numbers 
before the action were ſuppoſed to amount to 
five hundred and fifty Europeans, and between 
twelve and thirteen hundred Milaeſe. Their 
principal loſs was among the Europeans, two- 
thirds of whom were either killed or taken pri- 
ſoners; of the latter was monſieur Ruſſel, A 
Frenchman, th&r commander in chief. The 
loſs on the fide of the victors was trifling ; it did 
not amount to thirty men killed, nor twice that 
number wounded, except that captain Rider, 
commander of a company of Young gentlemen 
volunteers, was among the former. He was 
ſincerely regretted, as à man endowed with every 
ſocial virtue in private life, and every quality 
that is neceſſary to form à brave officer. 
The priſoners made in this action, and thoſe 
made in that of the preceding day, as well as 
thoſe made on the river by the company's ſhips, 
were all conducted to Calcutta, è and the princi- 


pal officers into the preſence of Mr. Clive. They 


could urge no reaſons for this procedure, except 


that they had been ſent by the governor of Ba- 
tavia; and hinted, that there was a commercial 
jealouſy between the ſubjects of the two nations, 


and that they came to hold a conference with 


the nabob of Bengal, but that their deſign was 


* Pity it is that the maſſacre at Amboyna was not in ſome mea- 


ſure revenged at this opportunity. But it is an honour to the Eng- 


liſh nation, that the natives of this country ſhew lenity to their molt 


barbarous enemies, and time effaces from their memory the moſt 
_ unwarrantable and cruel actions of perfidious friends. 


H 2 | defeated 
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| Gefeated by colonel Ford's attacking and over- 
throwing their two bodies of troops. Theſe 
reaſons were ambiguous, particularly that of ſeek+ 
ing an audience with the nabob, which was al- 
together a myſtery. But let us turn our eyes 
towards viewing his conduct, and we ſhall ſee 
great room to ſuſpect his infidelity. When it 
was known that the Dutch commodore in Ben- 
gal- river intercepted the Calcutta Indiaman in 
her paſſage downwards, and abliged her to re- 
turn to Calcutta, he affected great ſurpriſe, put 
all his troops in readineſs to march at a moment's 
notice, but never once offered to aſſiſt the Eng- 
lich, though he could not be unacquainted that 
two bodies of the enemy's troops were on their 
march, in order to effect a junction; and he ſtood 
an idle ſpectator, at the head of his numerous 
army all the while that hoſtilities were com- 
mitting, which was ſufficient to make the Eng- 
liſh imagine he propoſed declaring for the con- 
queror. It was ſq; for no ſooner had they 
gained the laſt victory, than he ſent to colonel 
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Clive, with an affer of his whole army to re- 
duce Chinſurra, but ſuch aſſiſtance was refuſed. 
There is a natural treachery in theſe people, 
which is ſufficient to account for their being ſo 
rarely ſtedfaſt in their agreements, and which, 
doubtleſs, increaſed the Aion of the Engliſh, 
that he held a ſecret correſpondence with the 
enemy. 
Mr. Cliye had for ſome time propoſed return- 
ing to Europe, and as ſoon as the affairs po the 
Koa king- 


Ford to offer him his ſervice; and alſo to Mr. 
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kingdom of Bengal were reſtored to their former 
tranquility, he embarked with his lady on board 
the Royal George Indiaman, and after a paſſage 
of about four months, and an half arrived in 
England ; where he was moſt graciouſly received 
by his ſovereign, and honoured with the thanks 
of the Eaſt-India company for his many and emi- 
nent ſervices. 8 

A little while after arrived admiral Pococke 
from the Eaſt-Indies, who was alſo moſt gra- 
ciouſly received by his majeſty, and honoured 
with the thanks. of the company for his ſervices 
truly meritorious : nor did they forget thoſe of 
major Lawrence. He likewiſe received their 
thanks which were due to his bravery and ex- 
perience.* The nabob perhaps, in order to 
atone for his equivocal conduct, ſent a preſent, 
amounting to ſeventeen hundred pounds herling, 
to the directors of the Eaſt-India company, 
which they unanimouſly reſolved to give to the 
hoſpital at Poplar. When Mr. Clive departed 
from Bengal to return to Europe, the nabob 
wrote a curious letter (which, for the ſatisfaction 
of the reader, we have inſerted the tranſlation 


* Mr. Clive having, by his intrepidity and ſucceſs, accumulated 
an immenſe fortune, gave a ſtriking proof of that illuſtrious prin- 
ciple of gratitude which never fails to adorn the mind truly vir- 
tuous and noble. He had learned the art of war, or at leaſt ſome 
improvements in it, from Mr. Lawrence, which gave him thoſe 


many ſignal ſucceſſes and advantages. His gratitude would not al- 


Jow him to let ſuch a ſervice paſs unnoticed, therefore he prevailed 
on that experienced officer to accept an annuity of five hundred 


pounds, as a reward for his military ſkill, 


in 
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in the note ) to the directors of the company, 
expreſſing his concern at the departure of one 
to whom he owed ſo much reſpect. 


* P 
& 7 3 


+ The Light of my Eyes, Dearer than Life, Tur N ABO Zub 
«© poo KOOL Muörk NASsEER o' DouILA SAN BACH JunG BAHADR, 
is departing into his own country; but his continuance in Ben- 
« gal was in every reſpect deſirable. It is my continual wiſh that 
<c he may ſpeedily return, for he is called my ſon, but is far more 
« dear to me than a fon; and to be ſeparated from me will prove 
4 à molt ſevere affliction to me. If you ſend him again into theſe 
4e parts ſoon, and grant me the happineſs of ſeeing him, you will 
% do me a real kindneſs. It cannot be hoped, that the ſucceſs 
« which your affairs have been attended with, during his admini- 
'«« tration, can ever be the ſame in other hands. , 
This is the ſtate of affairs at preſent. At this time the di- 
+ rector and council of the Dutch company, reſiding at Chinſurra, 
„ with hoftile deſigns, had ſent for their troops, with armed veſſels, 
« and put themſelves in readineſs for war directly, in diſobedience 
* to my orders. Upon this occaſion the Light of my Eyes, afore- 
* named, taking the moſt wiſe meaſures, diſpatched colonel Ford, 
« with the command of his forces, in conjunction with mine, to 
* chaſtiſe the rehelljous Dutch. And my ſon, dearer than life, 
« the Nabob Naſirel Mulk Bahadr (whom the Almighty. preſerve) 
c alſo marched himſelf on my part. Both armies joining, attacked 
the Dutch army; and, by the Grace of the Moſt Mererfal, and 
- * the Giligence of the Light of my Eyes aforenamed, the Dutch 
* forces, unable to ſupport the conflict, were, 1 put to 
flight, and retreating to their fort at-Chinſurra, -fhut themſelves 
within it. Many of them were : ſlain, and the remnant; which 
<< eſcaped. the ſwoxd, repenting of their folly, - ſubmitted to my 
* authority, and entered into a written engagement, that they 
«would never ſend. their forces, or attempt. to make war. again, 
ce but carry on their trade amicably. 
As the Dutch met with their candign puniſhment according 
© to my wiſhes,” the colonel, on account of his conduct and bravery, - 
„ was honoured with the title of Shittaub Jung Achir (in — * 
For your information this was written. For the reſt, may the 
| e ſeaſon of power and proſperity remain for ever with you.” 
id the nabob here takes to himſelf part of the 
hondur of defeating the Dutch by the aſſiſtance of his troops, no- 
thing is more certain, than that they were all tame ſpectators of 
| the action. 1 , 
Mr. 


— 


DNS 
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Mr. Clive, ſoon after his return to England, 
retired,” like another Cincinnatus, to his ſhade, 
in queſt of that peace and domeſtic felieity which 
the fortune of war had long made him a ſtranger 
to. He was received every where by the inha- 
bitants with peculiar marks of extraordinary 
eſteem and reſpect, who are ever zealous of pay- 
ing their grateful acknowledgments to the hero 
adorned with conqueſt and laurels. 

It is ſaid of the famous Nevil earl of War- 
wick, in the Engliſh hiſtory, that he was a 
K1iNG-MAKER; and the fame appellation, in 
effect, is given to Charles the twelfth king of 
Sweden, by Voltaire: but is it not equally cer- 
tain, of both the monarch and the nobleman, 
that in order to accompliſh their deſigns, they 
waded through Seas of blood, and ſhutting the 
= of niercy'or mankind; *maſfacred them in 

eaps without diſtinction? yet in the midſt of 
this unnumbered-cafnage we ſee them crowned 
with laurel. But how much more bright and 
illuſtrious muſt that hero appear, who, defying 

.the-ſhafts of malice, flew to the aſſiſtance of a 
prince in diſtreſs, and re- inſtated him on his 
throne of Arcot; depoſed the tyrant of Bengal, 
and raiſed a man to the dignity of Nabob, whom 

he made ſerviceable to the intereſts of his coun- 

try, with ſcarce his hands embrued in human 
blood, or diſtinguiſhing the ſeat of war by the 

. horrid ſcene of deſolation ia 
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* * 4 | | 
| | THE os 
OF THE | 


MILITARY TRANSACTIONS 


IN THE 


LEaST-LIND1E:6 


After the DEYARTVURE of 


COLONEL CLIVE. 


N order to connect our narrative, it is 
neceſſary to ſpeak of ſome tranſactions 
in Europe. When the account of the 

Dutch having committed hoſtilities ar- 


«rived in England, it was received with aſtoniſh- 
ment; many could ſcarce credit the accounts 
they read; however, the major part of the na- 
tion became in an inſtant inflamed, and the reſt 
ſoon catched fire: in ſhort, the general indig- 
nation was ſo rapid in its progreſs, that it might 
be compared to a number of trains of gun- 
powder ; all which communicated at one point, 


to which the match was placed. Indeed the 
„ people 


18 
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people of this kingdom have ſeen fo many proofs 
of the perfidious conduct of the Dutch, that 
they had all the reaſon in the-world to exclaim 
againſt this outrage, which could not but awaken 
in them every former reaſon of complaint. The 
motives for the maſſacre at Amboyna, and: thoſe 
for committing this violence, were ſo fimular, 
that they could not help drawing a compariſon, 


and conſidering the conſequences as the fame, 


had not the latter project been happily defeated. 
The miniſtry were equally ſurprized, and more 
at a loſs to find out the latent cauſe for infring- 
ing a peace that hath becn kept reciprocally al- 
moſt a century. As it was impoſſible to dive 
into the truth of the matter at home, general 
Yorke, his majeſty's miniſter at the Hague, was 
ordered to preſent a memorial to their High 


Mightineſſes of the United Netherlands on this 


occaſion, to the following effect: 
That their High Mightineſſes were already 
« informed, by the public news-papers, of an 


c event as ſurprizing as irregular, in conſequence 


« of the conduct which the Dutch have held 
for ſome time in the Eaſt-Indies, and lately 
« in the river of Bengal, notwithſtanding the 
<« regard which the Britiſh ſubjects had on every 


© occaſion ſhewn for them. That their High 


« Mightinefſes muſt be greatly aſtoniſhed to 


4 hear, by this memorial, of that extraordinary 


« and unexpected event; but that they would 
« be much more ſo on reading the piece an» 


* nexed to it, containing a minute account, 


6 drawn up. with Ds regatd ed e 
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of the irregularity of the behaviour of che 
« Dutch, at a time when they enjoyed all the 
« ſweets of peace, and all the advantages of an. 


% unmoleſted trade; at a time, in ſhort, when 


« his majeſty, from his great regard for theirHigh. 
« Mightineſles, carefully avoided giving them 


« the leaſt umbrage.” 
„That his Britannic majeſty was greatly 


7 ſtruck to hear of the monſtrous proceedings 
„% of. the Dutch in the Eaſt Indies, and their. 


e miſchievous deſigns to deſtroy the ſettlements 


e of his ſubjects there; which they certainly. 
« would have effected, had not his wer 8 vic- 
« torious arms brought them to reaſon, though 


<« only three of his ſhips engaged ſeven Dutch 
60 ine, and obliged them to conclude an ace 


ce commodation : That his majeſty would wil- 


« lingly believe, that their H igh Mightineſſes 
gave no order for coming to ſuch extremities, 
«* and that the directors of the India company 


« had no hand therein. That nevertheleſs he 


[General Yorke] was ordered to demand, in 


45 the name of the King his maſter, ſignal ſatis- 


” faction; that all who ſhould be — to 
Q have 3 any ſhare in this offence, which ma- 
46. nifeſtly tended to the deſtruction of the Britiſh 
> ſettlements in that country,' ſhould be ex- 
« emplarily puniſhed ; and that their High 
_ «6. Mightineſſes ſhould moreover give orders, that 


* 


the ſtipulations agreed on, the day after the 


- 


< action, between the directors of the reſpective 


60 companies, in conſideration of which the 


Puteh bad their * reſtored, after Ts 
% ad 


between the directors of the company reſidi 
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had acknowledged their faults, and that they 


were the aggreſſors, ſhould be ſtrictly com- 
«« plicd with.” 
Such a memorial at any other time but the 
preſent, when the Britiſh arms have acquired 
ſuch a ſuperiority and reputation in every quarter 


of the globe, and which give great weight tothe 


demands of the miniſtry, would have cauſed the 


Dutch to have given a leſs tacit anſwer than the 


following, which contains the ſubſtance of their 


reply to general Yorke's memorial. 
That nothing had as yet come to the "2,08 


„ ledge of their High Mightineſſes of what their 


% ſubjects were charged with: That they re- 
4. queſted his Britannick Majeſty to ſuſpend his 


judgment till he ſhould be exactly informed 


« of the grounds of thoſe diſputes : and that 
« his Majeſty ſhould have reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with the exemplary puniſhment of all who 


<<: ſhould be found to be concerned in that 1 4 


Although the States-General affected ig 
rance, it cannot be doubted but that hes — 
perfectly acquainted with even the moſt minute 
tranſactions, and that it was a concerted project 
in Aſia and thoſe in Europe, to which the F == 
officers in that remote part of the world were no 


ſtrangers ; for brigadier-general Buſſey, at the 


head of four thouſand men, entered the king- 


dom of Bengal: but either from a miſunder- 


ſtanding among the confederates, or a reſiſtance 
from the Nabob, in caſe Buſſey was 'to- lend a 
hel ping hand, or, as is molt probable, | the ſcheme 

. not 


e — em 


taken by their ſhips in 
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not being ripe for execution, he retired to the 
"coaſt of Coromandel, in order to join general 


Lally. 
The Dutch finding their efforts baffled, and 


the deſign of their project penetrated into by the 


ſagacity of the Engliſh council at Calcutta, were 


neceſſitated, in order to procure the releaſe of 
their countrymen confined at Calcutta, and their 


ſhips which were alſo detained, to ſign articles 
of agreement, which was to the following effect: 


That they (the Dutch) ſnould on the reſ- 
pect due to the Britiſh fla 5 reſtore all the craft 
the river of Bengal or 

— make good all damages, whether to 
the company or individuals, and by owning 


their fault, give full ſatisfaction for theſe illegal | 
proceedings. 875 


The Dutch pretending ſome fears from the 


Nabob, demanded that the Engliſn ſhould make 


uſe of their intereſt towards his withdrawing his 
army. [ This article ſeems to be grounded on that 
wel blows politic axiom, that before a ſcheme is 
ripe for execution, and after it is defeated, you 
mult diſemble, eſpecially if you deal with a po- 


tent adverſary. The truth is, no ſooner were the 


Dutch defeated, than the Nabob, pretending 
they were his enemies, and were come with a 
deſign to dethrone him, would ſeek revenge, if 


they did not make full ſatsfaction to the Engliſh. 


Perhaps the Nabob was obliged to make uſe of 
retext, for ſake of ſelf-preſervation.] | 


4 e Dutch, in order to make the Engliſh be- 


Jievs they were firmly inclined to peace, de- 


manded, 
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manded, that the late affair ſhould be mutually 
and entirely forgot; that a perfect friendſhip, fi- 
delity, and correſpondence, ſhould be obſerved 
between them, while concord ſubſiſted in Eu- 
rope: That as they had not acted by either de- 
claration of war or commiſſion, their troops and 
mariners, who were only detained as temporary 
captives, not as priſoners of war, and therefore 
not ſubject to any capitulation, ſhould be releaſ- 
ed: That their ſhips ſhould be reſtored, and 
their commerce and poſſeſſions free and undiſ- 
turbed. All theſe were readily granted; and 
the articles were ſigned on the third day of 
December 1759, on the part of the Engliſh by 
Richard Becher and John Cooke, and on the 
part of -the Dutch by John Bacheracht and 
J. C. Hiſt. | 0 

The Dutch being re-inſtated in full poſſeſſion 
of their ſettlements, commerce, and privileges, 
disbanded all their troops, except one hundred 
and twenty five Europeans, which they were al- 
lowed to keep for the defence of their factories, 
but to erect no fortifications ; promiſing never to 
give umbrage to any whom —_ had offended. 
Thus was peace reſtored to the kingdom of 
Bengal, in which happy condition we ſhall leave 
it, and return to the coaſt of Coromandel, where 
lieut. colonel Eyre Coote arrived, to take upon 
Him the command of the troops, in Novem- 
ber 1759. | | 

Lally had ſent a conſiderable detachment of 
His army to the ſouth, which had taken Syring- 
Ham, and threatened to lay ſiege to Tiruchina- 
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palli. During the abſence of Lally's army, it was 
concerted by the council of Madraſs, that Mr. 
Coote ſhould take the field and reduce Wande- 
waſh, and other places that were contiguous. 
Accordingly, on the twenty ſeventh day of No- 
vember, he inveſted and beſieged Wandewaſh, 
and on the thirtieth took it, making the garriſon, 
conſiſting of five ſubaltern officers, ſixty three 
private men, and eight hundred ſipoys, priſoners 
of war; and found in the place forty nine pieces 
of cannon, with a large quantity of ammunition. 
On the third day of next month, he inveſted Ca- 
rangoly, which was obſtinately defended by colo- 
nel O Kennely till the tenth, when he offered to 
ſurrender, and who was, for his bravery, allowed 
to march out with the honours of war, each man 
his arms, and ſix days proviſions, to where they 
pleaſed; the ſipoys only were diſarmed, and 
turned about their buſineſs. The place had 
been defended by nine guns, one hundred Eu- 
ropeans, aud five hundred fipoys. 
It had been concerted between the generals 
Lally and Buſſey, that they ſhould join their 
forces on the coaſt of Coromandel, and make 


vigorous efforts towards retrieving the ill ſtate of 


their affairs. Accordingly, Buſſey brought his ar- 
my from Bengal into the neighbourhood of Ar- 
cot, expecting the junction of M. Lally, who had 
ſent a detachment of his troops as far as Chittiput 


for this purpoſe, a place ſituated about fifteen or 


twenty miles to the ſouthweſt from Wandewaſh, 
and about forty ſouth from Arcot, and began his 
march with his main army from the ſouth for Arcot. 

* . x Colonel 


- „ 


d 


d 


enemy; and making a 
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Colonel Coote, having been made acquainted with 
theſe motions, thought it adviſeable to march into 
the neighbourhood of Arcot, and encamped on the 
north fide of the Palaru or milk river, on the ſoutn 
ſide of which the town of Arcot is ſituated. He 
choſe this ſituation as the moſt convenient for the 
preſervation of Madraſs, and places adjacent; but 
however prudent it might be in this reſpect, he ex- 
poſed himſelf to an evil which often diſconcerts 
the beſt laid project. The enemy being joined by 
three thouſand Moharatta horſe, Buſſey ſent them 
out to attack his convoys, and plunderthe country, 
which they did ſo effectually, as to reduce the En- 
gliſh army to the greateſt neceſſities for proviſions. 

On the twenty ſeventh day of December, Lally 


arrived at Arcot, and, as ſuperior officer, took 


command of the joint forces, with which, on 
the tenth day of January 1760, he marched to- 
wards Wandewaſh; while colonel Coote moved 
along the banks of the river Palaru, to obſerve 
his m$tions. On the twelfth, Mr. Coote re- 
ceived a letter from the commanding officer at 
Konjeveram, intimating, that five hundred of 
the enemy's Europeans, and a large body of horſe, 
had entered the town, and that the whole of the 


' enemy's army were encamped at a place called 


Jangolam, about three miles diſtance from Kon- 
jeveram. This latter place, though weak, was 
of great conſequence to the Engliſh ; becauſe it 
ſerved as a barrier to their territory about Madraſs. 
On this account Mr. Coote determined to pre- 
vent, if poſſible, its falling into the hands of the 
forced march, happily 


arrived 
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arrived there before day- light next day. Upon 
this the Enemy quitted the neighbourhood, and 
moved on towards Wandewaſh, which, on the 
fifteenth, Lally inveſted with his whole army, 
conſiſting of two thouſand European infantry, 
four thouſand ſipoys, two hundred and fifty Eu- 
ropeans, and four thouſand Moharatta horſe. 
The place was of infinite conſequence to the En- 
gliſh, and it depended on Mr. Coote only to re- 
lieve it. The troops he had under his command 
were one thouſand ſeven hundred European foot, 
two thouſand five hundred ſipoys, and one hun- 
dred European, and one thouſand five hundred 
black horſe, with whom he marched towards the 
place, which was defended only by a garriſon of 
one hundred and twenty Europeans, and fix 
hundred fipoys, commanded by captain Richard 
Sherlock. Though it was weak in other reſpects, 
Lally did not make a breach till the twentieth, 
which was ſo ſmall, he did not think it prudent 
to ſtorm, However the governor informed Mr. 
Coote, that the enemy had made a breach, and 
that his aſſiſtance was neceſſary towards the pre- 
ſervation of the place. Next day the colonel 
advanced within three miles of the town, and 
reconnoitred the poſition of the enemy, in order 
to give them battle, as the only means whereby 
he could oblige them to raiſe the ſiege. He ſent 
major Brereton with the baggage to Carangoly, 
and ordered him to rejoin the army as ſoon as 
poſſible. | | 

On the twenty-ſecond, at fix o'clock, the 
whole army marched towards the enemy, in the 
| ollowing 
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following order : the cavalry, commanded by 
captain Baron de Vaſſerot, divide into five ſqua- 
drons, with the Europeans in the centre, ſup- 
ported by ſix hundred ſipoys, compoſed the ad- 
vanced guard ; but when the orders were given 
to form for battle, they fell upon the centre, and 
making a wheel to the right and left, gave room 
for the battalions to paſs through, and then they 
drew up as before, forming the ſecond line. The 
diſpoſition for the line of battle was thus: In 
the firſt line, on the right, was Draper's regi- 
ment, commanded by major Brereton ; and on 
the left was Coote's regiment, commanded by 
major William Gordon ; in the centre were the 
troops of the India Company, commanded by 
major Robert Gordon, with ten pieces of artil- 
lery placed in the ceatre, and on the flanks. In 
this march, the ſecond line was compoſed of all 
the grenadiers, and the remainder of the ſipoys, 
. with two pieces of cannon on their flanks. The 
third line, or rear guard, conſiſted of two hun- 
dred black horſe, and two hundred ſipoys. 

About ſeven o'clock the advanced guard of the 
Engliſh horſe, and that of the enemy began to 
fire on each other; upon which Mr. Coote ad- 
vanced with two companies of ſipoys, and diſ- 
lodged the enemy's advanced guard. The ene- 
my's cavalry being ſtill more advanced than their 
infantry, Mr. Coote ordered all his cavalry to be 
put in motion; upon which the enemy's cavalry 
retired in pretty good order till his cannon began 
to play upon them, which ſoon obliged them to 

retire precipitately. | 
K At 
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At nine o'clock, the whole army occupied that 
advantageous ground from whence the colonel 
had driven the enemy, which was ſcarce two 
miles from their camp, and halted there half an 
hour, in full view of the enemy. During which 
time, Mr. Coote advanced pretty near them, in 
order to view as exactly as poſſible their ſituation. 
Upon finding them ſtrongly poſted, and his 
flanks expoſed to their whole cavalry, he made 
a motion to the right, whereby he gained the 
advantage of a hill, which covered his right flank, 
and having ſome vilages behind, he thereby ſe- 
cured his rear. This judicious ſtep obliged the 
enemy to alter their diſpoſition, which was no 


ſooner done, than they advanced three quarters 


of a mile, under cover of a bank, to meet the 
colonel. During all this time the two armies 
cannonaded each other, and ſkirmiſhed with 
their advanced poſts and Moharatta horſe. About 
eleven o'clock the latter diſappeared ; but the 
cannonading was more brisk, and the enemy 
were ſeen in full march in order of battle ; and 
Mr. Coote, in his turn, put his army in motion, 
which advanced with great eagerneſs. 

At twelve o'clock the enemy's European ca- 


valry puſhed forward with a great deal of reſolu- 


tion, in order to force Coote's regiment on the 


left, and ſo come round upon his rear; but he 
critically ordered up ſome companies of ſipoys, 
and two pieces of cannon, which taking them 
in the flank, immediately threw them into diſ- 


order; and his cavalry now purſuing, drove them 


above the diſtance of a mile, even to the rear of 
| their 


% 


1 


\ 
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their own army. The two main bodies {till con- 
tinued to advance, and at one o'clock came 
within the reach of their muskets, when a ſhot 
from one of the Engliſh regiments ſtriking one 
of their tumbrels of ammunition, it blew up. 
Major Brereton at the head of Draper's regiment 
now receiyed orders to charge the enemy in flank, 
which he did with admirable bravery, advancing 
through a heavy fire of muſquetry and cannon 
till he came within piſtol ſhot, when he gave 
them a general diſcharge, and then puſhed in 
with his bayonets in ſuch order and reſolution as 
obliged monſieur Buſley to retire to the head of 
a tank, He gallantly purſued his advantage, 
bearing down all oppoſition, notwithſtanding the 
efforts of a prodigious ſuperiority. Mr. Coote 
ſeeing him likely to ſuffer, wiſely ordered the gre- 
nadiers with two pieces of cannon to ſupport 
their own regiment, which was fo effectually done 
as to throw the enemy's left wing upon their 
centre, Mr. Brereton ſtill perſevering with his 
bayonets ſoon rendered them all confuſion, when 
unfortunately he received a wound from a muſ- 
ket ball at the head of his battalion, which pro- 
ved mortal. The behaviour of this young corps 
under major Brereton ſo emulated the whole 
army, that they were uncommonly eager to ſhare 
of the honours in defeating the enemy, whoſe 
centre and right wing they attacked with the 
utmoſt intrepidity. M. Buſſey, endeavouring to 
make a ſtand with Lally's regiment, was taken 
priſoner. At this inſtant the centre of the enemy 
tell into diſorder, and Lally made a deſperate et- 

11 3 
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fort to retrieve his diſadvantages, or at leaſt pre- 
vent the total ruin which threatened his whole 
army. He formed the regiment of Lorrain into 
a column, and putting himſelf at the head of it, 
advanced within muſket ſhot of the Engliſh with 
great ſpirit. Mr. Coote penetrated into his de- 
ſign, and prepared for his reception in the moſt 
proper manner. He placed major Monſon with 
two pieces of cannon to flank Lally, and at the 
ſame time to ſupport his [Coote's] regiment, 
which attacked Lally in front; for a few minutes 
the engagement between theſe troops was very 
obſtinate, end had the India battalions in 
the centre kept their fire, the enemy had been 
effectually cut off. When Lally found himſelf 
attacked in front and flank, and that his efforts 
were vain, he wheeled about to the right ſome- 
what diſordered, and falling upon His centre, the 
whole army was in tumult and confufion, and 
began to retreat on all ſides. This was about 
two o'clock. At firſt-Lally thought to re-enter 
his camp, and therein fortify himſelf; but finding 
he was moſt cloſely purſued, he abandoned it 
with the utmoſt precipitation, leaving to the vic- 
tors twenty two pieces of cannon, three thouſand 
two hundred and four round, and one hundred 
and ten grape ſhot; befides tumbrels, and 
other implements belong ng to the train. 
Brigadier-general Buſſey, quartermaſter-gene- 
ral Godeville, colonel] Murphy, and fourteen 
other officers, were made priſoners ; all of whom 
were wounded, except the two firſt. The loſs of 
the vanquiſhed is ſuppoſed to have amounted to 
— | near 
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near eight hundred men, two hundred and fo 
of which number were made priſoners. The loſs 
on the fide of the conquerors did not exceed two 
hundred and ſeventy men killed and wounded. 
The enemy's army, before the engagement, con- 
ſiſted of two thouſand two hundred Europeans, 
including artillery and cavalry, three hundred 
Cofferies, and between nine and ten thouſand 
black troops, with twenty pieces of cannon in 
the field, and five on their batteries againſt the 
fort of Wandewaſh, where they blew up a large 
magazine of powder upon their retreat. The 
army of colonel Coote amounted to ſeventeen 
hundred Europeans, including artillery and ca- 
valry, three thouſand black troops, with four- 
teen pieces of cannon, and one howitz. 

Lieutenant-general Lally retreated to Chit- 
tiput, about eighteen miles ſouth-weſt from the 
field of battle, under the walls of which place 
he collected his fugitives, and then continued 
his retreat towards Pondicherry in the beſt man- 
ner he was able. The Engliſh cavalry were too 
much fatigued in the action to purſue the enemy 
as far as Mr. Coote could have wiſhed; 
therefore Lally made a pretty orderly retreat, 
when he had gained the diſtance of three or four 
miles from Wandewaſh. | 
M. Coote, after having given his troops ſome 
reſt, reſolved to beſiege Chittiput ; but firſt he 
detached captain de Vaſſerot, with one thouſand 
horſe, and three hundred ſipoys, to ſcour the 
country of the French ſtragglers, to deſtroy all 
the fences, ambuſcades, &c. and to cut off the 

commu- 
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communication between Chittiput and Pondis 
cherry. Then he marched the army to Chitti- 
put, and on the twenty eighth in the evening, 
opened a battery againſt the place. Next day, 
a breach being made, the governor Le Chevalier 
de Tilly was defirous to capitulate ; but could 
obtain no other terms than ſurrendering priſoners 
of war: the garriſon conſiſted of four officers, 
fifty four private men, and three hundred fipoys. 


There were found in the place ſeventy three 


wounded Europeans in the hoſpital, nine pieces 
of cannon, and a good quantity of ammunition. 
Mr. Coote at this time received intelligence, 
that a party of the enemy were going from Arcot 
to Gingey ; upon which he ſent out captain 
Smith with a detachment to intercept them, 


while he marched with the army to retake Ar- 


cot. Captain Smith ſucceeded 1o well, that by 
the thirtieth day of January 1760, he rejoined 
the army, ' having taken the party he was ſent in 
queſt of, which conſiſted of ten Europeans, fifty 
fipoys, and two pieces of braſs cannon ; and ſoon 
after he took a captain of the Lorrain regiment, 
and three French commiſſaries. 

The colonel continuing his march to Arcot, 
left major Monſon to ſummon Timmery, and 
throwa few ſhells into it, in caſe of a reſiſtance. 
On the ſecond day of February, the major re- 
Joined Mr. Coote before Arcot, having obliged 
the garriſon of Timmery to ſurrender priſoners of 
war, conſiſting of twenty one Europeans, and 
ſixty ſipoys. The place was defended by fix 
pieces of cannon, which alſo fell into the hands 


of the captors. On 


= 
On the fifth day of February, the batterie 
were opened againſt Arcot, and the approaches? 
carried on to the ſouth-weſt and welt towers of 
the fort. Arcot, though not a ſtrong place, held 
out till the tenth, when the befiegers having ad- 
vanced within fixty yards of the creſt of the gla- 


cis, the garriſon ſurrendered priſoners of war, 


amounting to three captains, eight ſubalterns, 
two hundred and thirty fix private men, and be- 
tween two and three hundred ſipoys. There 
were found in the place four mortars, twenty 
two pieces of cannon, and a great quantity of all 
kinds of military ſtores. The beſiegers had ſe- 
ven men killed, and fixteen wounded ; amongſt 
the latter was enſign Macmahon, who acted as 
engineer. 

Theſe fignal ſucceſſes reduced the French 
to ſo low an ebb of fortune in that part of the 
world, that their affairs ſeemed to border on the 
brink of deſtruction ; the chief inhabitants of 
their ſettlements were now driven into a ſtate of 
deſpondency, and their military officers were on 
the verge of deſpair. Nothing could be a greater 
proof of their diſtreſs than their circulation of 
paper-money to their dependents and commer- 
cial friends, until it was refuſed. And in like a- 
gonies of extremity the inhabitants of their few 
remaining ſettlements were at different times 
obliged to deliver in their plate, even to their 
ſwords and ſhoe-buckles, that might be coined 


into rupees, in order to maintain the troops, 


who were grown intolerably mutinous, 


Na 
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No ſooner had Colonel Coote finiſhed the 
conqueſt of the immenſe province of Arcot, 


than he was ordered to go into the kingdom of 


Bengal, where troubles were ſuppoſed to be 


again breaking out. Jaffier Aly Cawn was far 


from enjoying the eſteem of the natives; and 
being conſcious of this defect, he kept a nume- 
rous army about his perſon, which ſtill made 


him more diſagreeable; and as the natives of 


this country are extremely jealous of each others 
proceedings, beſides there were ſtill a great 
number of adherents to the late Salajud Dowla, 
moſt of whom were well wiſhers to the Engliſh; 
but none could not endure Jafher, nor indeed 
had the Engliſh looked upon him in the ſame 
favourable light ſince the affair of the Dutch, 
that they had done before ; they had found that 
under the maſk of a ſpaniel, he concealed the 

eart of a tyger : in a word, he was ambitious, 


cool, cunning, prying, cruel, and ſplenetic. When 


Colonel Coote began his march for Bengal, he 
left the direction of affairs on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel to major Monſon. This officer was ex- 
tremely diligent in clearing the country of the 
enemy's little ſettlements, ſtraglers, and detach- 
ments, above and below Pondicherry ; beſides 
he took the forts of Allumparvey, Permacoil, 
&c. | 
Afterwards he advanced to Karical, and laid 
fiege to it, while rear admiral Corniſh blocked 
it up by ſea. This fortreſs, which is ninety miles 
ſouth from Pondicherry, was at} this time the 


only ſettlement which the French had on the 
coaſt 
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coaſt of Coromandel except Pondicherry, and 
on this account it was of the next importance 


to them; beſides it was a kind of a key to the 


whole diſtrict of Tiruchinapoli. As it was ex- 
poſed to the ſea, the ſhips of admiral Corniſh's 


ſquadron bombarded it furiouſly, while colonel 


Monſon finding it was a regular and ſtrong forti- 
fication, determined to attack it vigorouſly, that 


the time taken up in reducing it might not be 


thought tedious. Being preſſed hard by land 
and fea, it ſurrendered without making any 
remarkable defence, to the united efforts of 
major Monſon and admiral - Corniſh ; the 
former of theſe brave officers had now ſo effec- 
tually cleared the country of the enemy, that 
upon the face of the whole coaſt there was not 
any French military force to be ſeen, except 


at Pondicherry, and within a few miles round 


it. 

The French garriſon at Karical, when the 
ſiege began, entertained opinion that their 
ſquadron would ſoon come to their relief, but 


this hope vaniſhed. M. d' Ache had failed to 


the iſlands of Mauritius, not only to repair the 
damages he had received from admiral Pococke, 
but alſo to take in ſhip-ſtores and other 
neceſſaries; and preſently after he reſigned the 
command to Count d'Eſtain, and returned to 
Europe. His ſucceſſor, inſtead of going near the 
coaſt of Coromandel, ſet fail with part of the 
ſquadron to the iſland of Sumatra, in order to de- 
{troy the Engliſh ſettlements upon it, and he was 
ſo ſucceſsful in this enterprize, that he ravaged, 

= | plundered, 


1 
plundered, and deſtroyed almoſt the whole coaſt, 
with very little oppoſition. The little garriſons 
of the forts Bender-Abaſſi, Maſcata, Nattal and 
Tappanopoly were made priſoners: at the laſt 
mentioned place he met with ſome reſiſtance, 
and two or three ſmall veſſels were taken under 
theſe forts. Count d' Eſtain proceeded next to 
fort Marlborough, which is built on an eminence 
about three miles eaſt from Bencoolen. Unfor- 
tunately, a little before he approached, the Den- 
ham Indiaman had arrived there. Governor 
Carter perſuaded Captain Tryon to ſtay before 
the place, as the enemy were every day expected, 
and his force would greatly add to the ſtrength, 
and he hoped, the ſafety of the fort. On the 2d of 
April, 1760, Count d'Eſtain with two ſhips ap- 
peared before the fort, and as one of them, full 
of men, bore down upon the Denham, it was 
judged proper to ſet her immediately on fire, to 
prevent her falling into the hands of the enemy ; 
which was accordingly done, and the crew had 
juſt time enough to eſcape; they were kindly 
received into the fort, where, with this addition, 
the number of Europeans did not exceed 300 
men. On the 3d the enemy came to an anchor 
as near as poflible to the fortification, and as 
they at firſt appeared under Engliſh colours, 
they continued them flying till four o'clock in 
the afternoon, when they, began to cannonade 
the fort for about two hours, and then 
ceaſed, The fire was returned, but not to do them 
any damage, as governor Carter had only eight 
guns which could reach them. In the night = 
| ort 
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fort was abandoned, and next morning the 
enemy landed without oppoſition. Had they been 
attacked during their landing, or in their boats 
before they gained the ſhore, there is the greateſt 
probability to believe they would have been 
defeated ; but the garriſon had fled into the 
country, and devoted themſelves up to deſpair ; 
mean while the enemy took poſſeſſion of fort 
Marlborough and the town of Bencoolen. On 
Good-Friday the fugitives ſurrendered to the 
enemy, 1n order to avoid being cut topieces by the 
natives, which they had reaſon to expect if they 
continued in that defenceleſs condition. The 
French commander promiſed that their effects 
and private property ſhould be ſecured for them, 
but his proceedings were quite to the contrary ; 
he allowed his ſoldiers and ſailors, who came 
thither in rags, to plunder and ranſack all the 
houſes, and put on the cloaths of the inhabitants, 
as well as to ſteal and put on board the ſhips all 
the moveable effects they could find. In June 
they were ſent away to Batavia, and from thence 
to Bengal ; but before they arrived at this latter 
place many died of the flux, occaſioned by the 
bad food which they had from the French. A 
diſpute at this time broke out between general 
Lally at Pondicherry, and governor Pigot at 
Fort St. George, concerning the cartel for the 
exchange of priſoners, which prevented the 
0 of fort Marlborough taking the benefit 

OT it. 8 | 
Immediately after the ſurrender of Karical, 
colonel Monſon began his march for Pondi- 
L 2 cherry, 
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cherry, and came within ſight of this dernier 
reſource of the French about the beginning of 
September. As Pondicherry was fortified by a 
boundary or chain of redoubts and intrench- 
ments, it was determined to attack theſe firſt, 
that a regular ſiege might be carried on againſt 
the town itſelf. At day break on the 1oth the 
colonel, with a party of Highlanders, landed from 
the Sandwich Indiaman, and a party of Draper's 
and Coote's regiments attacked the fort of 
Aracupong, about ſeven miles from Pondicherry : 
it was almoſt inacceſſible, being defended by a 
thick wood lined with cannon and a large 
battery. The Highlanders attacked the enemy in 
the wood ſword in hand, and drove them out; 
the others reſerved their fire till they came within 
fight of the French, when giving them a full 
diſcharge, they fled precipitately. The Highlanders 
cut through a hedge, and ruſhing upon the 
enemy's cannon, ſeized them immediately ; but 
unfortunately colonel Monſon, who had put 
himſelf at the head of this little corps, in order 
to give greater ſpirit to the action, received a 
cannon-ſhot in his thigh, which broke it. The 
enemy perceiving the Engliſh in poſſeſſion of 
their cannon abandoned the fort and fled to 
Pondicherry. Of the 22 pieces which were 
taken, 16 or 17 were loaded almoſt to the 
mouths with fquare bars of iron, at leaſt fix 
inches long, and leſſer pieces of jagged iron, 
&c. Colonel Monſon's misfortune prevented 
this advantage being made the beſt uſe of at 
preſent; but colonel Coote was no ſooner inform- 


ed 
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ed of this diſaſter, than he prepared to aſſume 
the command, and immediately began his march 
from Madraſs, which he had reached in his way 
to Bengal, for Pondicherry, In a ſhort time 
after his arrival the enemy were driven from 
all their outworks, and they had not a ſingle 
oft or redoubt but what were within the walls. 
He next formed the blockade, which was done 
in ſo effectual a manner, that there was not the 
leaſt communication between the inhabitants of 
the town and the natives of the country. His 
army conſiſted of no more than 3 500 Euro- 
peans, and about 7000 ſipoys. In the mean 
time the admirals Stevens and Corniſh, with the 
fleet, formed the blockade by ſea. 
Thus was Pondicherry ſhut up on every fide, 
ſo that it could not receiye reinforcements, or 
ſupplies, from any part, Tho' no operations of 
a fiege were yet carried on, nor the town, in 
the leaſt, preſſed from any quarter, yet a great 
number of deſerters came from it; principall 
owing to the general diſlike, and even hatred, 
which were ſhewn to Monſieur Lally, the go- 
vernor. He had ſhot one of his officers, and 
hanged two others, for murmuring at his pro- 
ceedings, which occaſioned the number of de- 
ſerters to increaſe conſiderably. It cannot be 
doubted that Lally was an excellent ſoldier, poſ- 
ſeſſed great martial abilities, with an enliven- 
ing wit, and a large fund of good ſenſe ; but all 
theſe qualities were obſcured in a ſavage ferocity 
of temper, in which his mildeſt of cruelties 
ſeemed like the tranſports of rage : pride _ in 
m 
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him, perhaps, carried to the higheſt pitch it 
ever was in any man: he deſpiſed every perſon 
that was below the character or dignity of a 
general, and his contempt of mankind brought 
the contempt and deteſtation of mankind on 


himſelf; yet, with all this haughtineſs of ſpirit, 


he was a beaſt in his perſon, and has frequently 
been known to wear the ſame ſhirt, ſtockings 
and ſlippers for weeks together. | 
As the monſoon ſeaſon was every day expected 
to ſet in, colonel Coote thought it moſt prudent 
not to open any trenches againſt the town, till 


the tempeſtous and rainy weather was over, but 
only to continue a ſtrict blockade, which, he 


was ſenſible, muſt, in time, reduce the enemy 
to great hardſhips by the want of proviſions. 


There being ſome ſhips in the harbour, which 


had got in at the beginning of the year, admi- 
ral Stevens judged it neceſſary to cut them out, 
to prevent their eſcaping to the iſlands, and re- 
turning tothe garriſon with ſupplies, which it was 
expected they would, as they were preparing to 
fail. Accordingly, on the 6th of October in the 
evening, the boats were manned andarmed, and at 
twoo'clock next morning they rowed into the har- 
bour, and attacked, under the walls of the 
town, the Balcine, a French frigate, and the 
Hermoine, an Indiaman, with ſuch uncommon 
ſpirit and alacrity, that, notwithſtanding the 
enemy's crews made a vigorous oppoſition, and 


there was a warm fire of both cannon and muſ- 


quetry from the town, they cut their cables, 
and carried them off to the ſquadron. 


The 


repare every thi r the carry- 
ſtores, and to prepare every thing for the carry 
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The ſeaſon now beginning to grow precarious, 
the admirals Stevens and Corniſh ＋ cp: to 


leave the coaſt of Coromandel during the mon- 


ſoons, and retire to the Dutch iſland of Ceylon, 


where they could refit the ſquadron, and ſhelter 
it from the ſtorms which were expected to come 
on. Agrecable to this reſolution they ſet fail on the 
23d, and committed the blockade of Pondiche 

by ſea to captain Haldane, with five ſhips of the 
line. By this time the garriſon and inhabitants 
began to be in great diſtreſs for proviſions. Lally 
found means to convey an account of his ſitua- 
tion and miſeries to the commander of the French 
fleet; upon which ſeven of the ſhips failed 
away for the Cape of Good Hope, and ar- 


rived there in December, in order to take in 


eight months proviſion for 16,000 men ; but as 


they did not depart again till January, it was 


impoſſible they ſhould arrive at Pondicherry 


time enough to give the garriſon any relief. 


As to the operations of the fiege, the beſt, 
and indeed the only authentic account which 
has yet been received, is contained in colonel 


Coote's letter to the ſecretary of ſtate, which is 


as follows: 
« On the gth of November, ſays the colonel, 
I ordered a ricochet battery for four pieces of 


cannon to be erected to the northward, at about 
1400 yards from the town, more with a deſign 


to harraſs the enemy, than any damage we could 


think of doing to the works at fo great a di- 


ſtance. On the roth we began to land our 


ing 
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ing on the ſiege with vigour. The rains being 
over by the 26th, I imagined the diſtreſſes of 
the enemy might be much augmented, and gar- 
riſon duty rendered very fatiguing, if ſome bat- 
teries were erected on different quarters of the 
town: I therefore gave directions to the engi- 
neers to pitch on proper places, at ſuch diſtances, 
and in ſuch ſituations, that the ſhot from them 
might enfilade the works of the garriſon, and 
our men and guns not be expoſed to any certain 
fire of the enemy. Accordingly, the following 
batteries were traced out, one (called the Prince 
of Wales's) for four guns, near the beach on the 
north ſide, to enfilade the great ſtreet, which 
runs north and ſouth through the White town : 
one for four guns and two mortars, to the north- 
welt quarter, at 1000 yards diſtance, to enfilade 
the north face of a large counterguard, before 
the north-weſt baſtion, called the Duke of 
Cumberland's : a third, called Prince Edward's, 
for two guns, to the ſouthward, at 1200 yards 
diſtance, to enfilade. the ſtreets from ſouth to 
north, ſo as to croſs the fire from the northern 
battery: and a fourth to the ſouth-weſt, called 
Prince William's, for two guns and one mortar, 
at 1100 yards diſtance, in order to deſtroy the 
guns in St. Thomas's redoubt, and to ruin the 
veſſels and boats near it. On the 8th, at mid- 
night, they were all opened together, and con- 


tinued firing till day light. On the gth, the 


enemy kept up a warm fire on our batteries, 
without doing much damage to them. On the 
25th admiral Stevens, with four ſhips of the line, 


arrived 
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arrived off Pondicherry, having parted compan 
with admiral Corniſh and his diviſion, the 16 
inſtant, in hard weather. On the 29th, a bat- 
tery, called the Hanover, was begun, for ten 
guns and three mortars, to the northward, at 
450 yards diſtance from the town, againſt the 
north-weſt counterguard and curtain. 

« On the 1ſt of January, 1701, we had a very 
violent ſtorm of wind and rain: it began at 
eight o'clock in the evening, and laſted till be- 
tween three and four the next morning. I gave 
directions for the repairing our batteries, which 
the ſtorm had almoſt ruined, and the putting 
every thing into the beſt order our preſent ſitua- 
tion would admit.” “ 

« On the 4th we had again the agreeable fight 
of admiral Stevens. Ou the 5th I attacked a 
poſt of very great conſequence to the enemy, 
in which were 4 twenty-eight pounders, called 
St. Thomas's redoubt, and carried it without 
any loſs. At day-light on the 6th, zoo of the 
enemy's grenadiers retook it, owing to the officer 
commanding the redoubt not being able to keep 
his Sipoys together. This day admiral Corniſh 
arrived; and, as moſt of the ſhips, which had 
been diſabled, were now refitted, the blockade 
of Pondicherry was as compleat as ever. On 

Pens M 6. the 


* At this time many deſerters came to the Engliſh camp, and 
reported, that ſo great was the diftreſs among the garriſon tor pro- 
viſions, that a cat had beeu known to ſell for 20 8. ſterling ;. and 
that half of a dog had been ſold for 16s. They had ſupported 
themſelves a conſiderable time on a cocoa-nut-tree, the heart of 
which they cut and boiled. A pint of rice fold for two pagods or 
165. Their fire at preſent was very flow, but after the gth it was 
tolerably briſk. 
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the 12th, the Hanover battery, being repaired, 
kept up a very briſk fire, and greatly damaged 
the counter- guard and baſtion, and made a 
breach in the curtain. On the 13th, in the 
evening, I ordered a working- party of 700 
Europeans, and 400 Laſcars, with the pioneers 
company, under the command of a major, to 
the Northward, where the engineers had traced 
out a battery for 11 guns and 3 mortars. At 
eight o'clock they began a trench for introducing 
gabions of four feet high, which were to form 
the interior facing of the battery. At the ſame 
time a paralle] was begun, go yards in the rear, 
of 250 yards long, and an approach of 400 yards 
in length. Notwithſtanding the moon ſhone 
very bright, and the battery within 500 yards of 
the walls, every thing went on without the leaſt 
diſturbance from the enemy. By morning ſix 
embrazures were in a condition to receive guns, 
and the reſt far advanced. This was called the 
Royal battery. On the 14th the Hanover 
. attery kept up a conſtant fire the whole day, 
which entirely ruined the weſt face and flank of 
the north-weſt baſtion. On the 15th the Royal 
battery was opened, which, by eight o'clock in 
the morning, filenced the fire of the enemy, 
and gave us an opportunity of beginning atrench, 
to contain our Royal mortars, and three guns, 
for the more ſpeedy demolition of the demi- 
baſtion and ravelin of Madraſs-gate. This 
evening colonel Durre, of the royal artillery; 
the chief of the Jeſuits, and two Civilians, 
were ſent out by M. Lally, with propoſals 4 
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the delivering up the garriſon. On the 16th, - 
at eight o'clock in the morning, the grenadiers 
of my regiment took poſſeſſion of the Villenour 
gate; and, in the evening, thoſe of Draper's 
of the citadel. The commiſſaries were imme- 
diately ordered to take an account of all the mili- 
tary Rives found in the place.” 

To this detail of the ſiege we muſt add one 
of another circumſtance, which belongs to it, 
but is of a different complexion. The admirals, 
animated with zeal for the ſervice they were 
on, renewed the blockade of Pondicherry before 
the tempeſtuous weather was over; they knew 
ſome of the enemy's ſhips had been ſent to the 
Cape of Good Hope, to take in proviſions for 
the garriſon, and that they were ſhortly expect- 
ed on the coaſt of Coromandel ; and were 
therefore reſolved to have a ſufficient force to 
prevent any ſuccours being thrown into the town. 
Unfortunately on the firſt of January, about 
ten o'clock at night, ſuch a violent ſtorm came 
on, that admiral Stevens ſoon found it would be 
impoſſible to weather it out; therefore he ordered 
the ſhips to cut their cables and put to ſea ; but 
the wind ſhifting a few minutes after, drove the 
Aquitain and Sunderland, two 60 gun ſhips, on 
the coaſt, where they foundered, and their 
whole crews, except eleven men, periſhed : the 
Newcaſtle of 50 guns, the Queenborough of 
20, and the Protector fire-ſhip were alſo drove 
aſhore and loſt ;. but moſt of their crews were 
ſaved, as well as their cannon and ſtores ; three 


other ſhips were diſmaſted, but providentially 
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the remainder of the ſquadron did not receive 
much damage, and part of it was entirely out of 
the ſtorm, though only at ten leagues diſtance. 
Theſe were the ſhips which left Ceylon after 
admiral Stevens, and were now on their paſſage 
to join him, which they did when he returned 
to Pondicherry road, a day or two after the 
ſtorm had ſubſided; and their ſeaſonable aſſiſtance 
was of the utmoſt importance at this critical 
time. The damaged ſhips were repaired as faſt 
as poſſible, and every thing on board the fleet 
put in a proper ſtate of defence, in cafe of 
an attack from the French ſquadron, whoſe 
appearance they every day expected. 

As ſoon as general Lally was informed of 
the misfortune which had befallen the Engliſh 
fleet, he immediately ordered a public thankſ- 
giving; but with the cruelty of an infidel, he 
ordered his garriſon to fire at one of the wrecks 
which the wind drove near the harbour, leſt any 
body ſhould be faved ; in return for which, 
providence ſeems to have rewarded him accord- 
ing to the deſert of his inhumanity; though 
the beach was covered with the ſhips proviſions, 
any of which would have been a comfortable 
relief to the diſtreſſed garriſon, yet the ſea did 
not waſh a bit near the fort. At the ſame time 
he diſpatched a letter to Monfieur Raymond, 
the French reſident at Pullicat, which was in- 
tercepted by admiral Stevens ; and of which the 
following is a literal tranſlation. 


Pondicherry, 
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Pondicherry, January 2, 176 10 
Mr. RAayMoNnD, 

© The Engliſh ſquadron is no more, Sir: 
cout of the twelve ſhips they had in our road, 
£ ſeven are loſt, crew and all; the four others 
« diſmaſted ; and it appears there is no more 
© than one frigate that hath eſcaped ; therefore 
don't loſe an inſtant to ſend us chelingoes upon 
chelingoes loaded with rice: the Dutch have 
nothing to fear now; beſides (according to 
the rights of the nations) they are only to ſend 
us no proviſions themſelves, and we are no 
more blocked up by ſea,” 2 
The ſaving of Pondicherry hath been in 
« your power once already: if you miſs the pre- 
« ſent opportunity, it will be intirely your fault: 
don't forget alſo ſmall chelingoes : offer great 
« rewards : I expect ſeventeen thouſand mo- 
* rattoes within theſe four days. In ſhort, 
« riſque all, attempt all, force ali, and ſend us 
* ſome rice, ſhould it be but half a garſe at a 


time.“ 
(Signed) LALLY: 


WS Ge RE 


As letters of this kind might have been ſent 
to other perſons, which the admiral had not the 
ood fortune to intercept, he immediately wrote 
and diſpatched circular letters to all the Dutch 
and Daniſh ſettlements, acquainting them, 
that notwithſtanding the repreſentations of 
« general Lally, he had eleven fail of his 
F?Hritannick majeſty's ſhips of the line, and two 


* frigates, under his command, in condition for 
© ſervice, 
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< ſervice, holding the blockade of Pondicherry ; 
and as that place was cloſely inveſted and 
© blockaded by land and ſea ; and as, in that caſe, 
© it was contrary to the law of nations for any 
© neutral power to give them any ſuccqur or 
relief, he had determined to ſeize any veſſel 
or boat that ſhould attempt to throw any 
«. proviſions into that place. 

Lally, in certain expectation of relief from the 
French ſquadron, allowed himſelf to be blockaded 
within the town, for eight months; till at 
length, not having a morſel of any thing to eat, 
he was compelled by famine to ſurrender : and 
it muſt be owned that he had great abilities to 
defend the place to the laſt extremity, with a 
garriſon by whom he was utterly deteſted. 
However before he gave up the place, he ſent 
ſome propoſals to Mr. Coote, of which the 
following is a tranſlation, 


The taking of Chandernagore, contrary to 
« the faith of treaties, and of that neutrality 
which has always ſubſiſted between all Euro- 
« pean nations, and namely, between the two 
nations in this part of India, and that imme- 
« diately after a fignal ſervice which the French 
nation had rendered the Engliſh, not only in 
© taking no part againſt them with the Nabob 
of Bengal, but in receiving them in their 
< ſettlements, to give them time to recover 
from their firſt loſſes (as appears by the letters 
* of thanks from Mr. Pigot himſelf, and from 


the council of Madraſs to that of Pondicherry) 
: | added 
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added to the formal refuſal of fulfilling the 
conditions of a cartel, agreed upon between 
our reſpective maſters, tho' it was at firſt ac- 
cepted by Mr. Pigot, and the commiſlaries 
were named on both ſides to go to Sadraſt to 
ſettle amicably the difficulties which might 
occur in its execution, put it out of my power, 


with reſpe& to my court to make or propoſe to 


Mr. Coote any capitulation for the town of 
Pondicherry, 5 
* The king's troops, and thoſe of the com 

pany, ſurrender themſelves, for want of pro- 
viſions, priſoners of war of his Britannie 
majeſty, upon the terms of the cartel, which 
I reclaim equally for all the inhabitants : of 


Pondicherry, as well as for the exerciſe of the 


Roman religion, the religious houſes, hofpi- 
tals, chaplains, ſurgeons, ſervants, &c. refer- 
ring myſelf to the deciſion of our two courts 


for reparation proportioned to the violation of 


ſo ſolemn a treaty . - 

* Accordingly Mr. Coote may take poſſeſſion 
to-morrow morning at eight o'clock. of the 
gate of Villenour ; and after to-morrow at 
the ſame hour of that of Fort St. Louis; and 
as he has the power in his own hands, he will 
dictate ſuch ulterior diſpoſitions to be made, as 
he ſhall judge proper. 


el I demand, merely from a principal of juſtice 


and humanity, that the mother and ſiſters- of 
Rezaſail be permitted to ſeek an aſylum where 
they pleaſe, or that they remain priſoners 
among the Engliſh, and be not delivered up 


inte 
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into Mahomet Ally Caun's hands,* which are 
ſtill red with the blood of the huſband and 
father, that he has ſpilt, to the ſhame indeed 
of thoſe who gave them up to him ; but not 
leſs to the ſhame of the commander of the 
Engliſh army, who ſhould not have allowed 
fuch a piece of barbarity to. be committed in 
his camp.“ n 

As J am tied up by the cartel in the decla- 
ration which I make to Mr. Coote, I conſent 
that the gentlemen of the council of Pondi- 
cherry may make their own repreſentations to 
him, with regard to what may more im- 
mediately concern their own private intereſts, 
as well as the intereſt of the inhabitants of the 
colony. LE, 
Done at Fort Louis, off Pondicherry, the 
* 15th day of January, 1761. 
Signed, 
To colonel Coote, Commander in Chief LALLY. 


of His Britannic Majeſty's Forces 
before Pondicherry. 


P 
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To which Mr. Coote returned the following 


anſwer. | 
The particulars of the capture of Chander- 
| © nagore 
The Engliſh themſelves had, before this time, imbibed fo juft 
a ſenſe of ahhorrence to the Nabob's cruelties, and mal-adminiftra- 
tion ; that the council at Calcutta had, ſoon after colonel Coote 
formed the ſiege of Pondicherry, depoſed this treacherous tyrant, 
and elevated to that dignity his ſon-in-law Mir Mahommed 
Coſſum Aly Caun ; who, not only confirmed the Britiſh Eaſt-India 
company's privileges, but even made valuable new ones, and gave 
a conſiderable ſum of money to his friends. This great and im- 
5 — revolution was effected without bloodſhed, to the great 
onour of the council, and particularly to Van Sittart the preſident, 
by whoſe addreſs and prudence it was principally managed. 
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nagore having been long ſince tranſmitted to 
his Britannic majeſty, by the officer to whom 
that place ſurrendered, colonel Coote cannot 
take cognizance of what paſſed on that occa- 
ſion; nor can he admit the ſame as any way 
relative to the ſurrender of Pondicherry. 
* The diſputes which have ariſen concerning 
the cartel concluded between their Britannic 
and moſt Chriſtian majeſties, being as yet un- 
decided, colonel Coote has it not in his power 
to admit, that the troops of his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, and thoſe of the French Eaſt India 
company, ſhall be deemed priſoners of war to 
his Britannic majeſty, upon the terms of that 
cartel; but requires that they ſurrender them- 
ſelves priſoners of war, to be uſed as he ſhall 
think conſiſtent with the intereſts of the king 
his maſter ; and colonel Coote will ſhew all 
ſuch indulgences as are agreeable to huma- 
niry. 
x Clonal Coote will ſend the grenadiers of 
his regiment, between the hours of eight and 
nine o'clock to-morrow morning, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Villenour gate; and the next 
morning, between the ſame hours, he will 
alſo take poſſeſſion of the gate of Fort St. 
Lewis. | 
The mother and ſiſters of Roza Saib ſhall 
be eſcorted to Madraſs, where proper care ſhall 
be taken for their ſafety ; and they ſhall not, 
on any account, be delivered into the hands 
of Nabob Mahomud Ally Cawn. 

wo Given 


EE... 
Given at the head quarters at the camp 
before Pondicherry, this 15th day of January, 
« 1701. Signed, 
*"EYRE COOTE.” 
To Arthur Lally, Eſq; Lieutenant- | 
General, and Commander in Chief 


of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's 
forces in India, at Pondicherry, 


As the governor made no kind of articles for 
the inhabitants, the chief of the Jeſuits demand- 
ed of the colonel, that their effects and houſes 
ſhould not be injured ; but that they ſhould have 
liberty to move or ſtay, as they pleaſed, and con- 
tinue in the free exerciſe of their religion, with 
all their privileges preſerved as heretefore. But 
he returned no anſwer. 


There were found in the place 567 pieces of 


cannon, iron and brafs, 15 howitzers, 89 mor- 
tars, and a large quantity of ſhot, powder, ſhells, 
&c. &c. with muſkets for upwards of 50,000 
men, and a prodigious number of piſtols, car- 


bines, ſwords, bayonets, &c. &c. and great ftore 


of every other kind of military neceſſaries. But, 
contrary to the expeRations of ſome, who fan- 
eied the town was rich, there was no treaſure 
found in it. | 


It will be an eternal ignominy on Monfieur 


Lally's character, that, when he marched out 


of the citadel, which is called Fort Louis, with 
his garriſon, the private men, and many of his 
officers, ſaluted him with a loud hiſs, and ex- 
preſſed their avowed hatred to his perſon, by 


loading him with the moiſt opprobrious names, 
. _— 
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His commiſſary, who had been a dupe to his 
paſſions, attempted to vindicate him; but he 
aid for his officiouſneſs with his life: and even 
ally himfelf, had he not at this inſtant fled to 
the Engliſh, would alſo have heen, affaſſinated by 
the incenſed ſoldiery. The garrifon conſiſted of 
about 1450 men, compoſed of the king's and 
company's troops. When the laſt accounts 
came from India, the Britiſh troops were pre- 
aring to blow up the forrifications, and, it is 
believed, will totally eraſe them, in the ſame 
manner as general Lally did when he took Fort 
St. David in the year 1758, 2 3 
We cannot diſmiſs the reader, without making 
one general obfervation on the preſent fallen 
condition of the French: their affairs in every 
part of the world ſeem to correſpond ; there 
ſhould appear ſomething more unaccountably 
wrong and weak in their management, than 
has ever been known in the conduct of that, 
or almoſt any other nation: it ſeems to argue 
an eſſential radical fault in ſome ſuperior part of 
their government, more eaſily indeed viſibleinits 
conſequences, than diſcoverable in its cauſe. On 
the other hand, the affairs of the Engliſh go on 
flouriſhingly, victory ſeems wedded to their 
| toils, and they proceed from conqueſt to con- 
queſt, almoſt without interruption. 
Thus have we finiſhed our account of the war 
| in India; in which we have endeavoured to be 
4 as accurate and conciſe as poſſible in our relation 
of every circumſtance. We do not pretend to 
have been poſſeſſed of any materials which are 
man 
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not common to every perſon who reads the' 


public accounts. As we know nothing of the deli- 

rations in councils, we have not attempted 
to account for facts upon a vague and uncertain 
report of what paſſed among them; but, on 
the contrary, have judged and ſpoken of every 
tranſaction according to its importance and con- 
ſequences, which ought to be the rule of every 
man who writes from news-papers and other 
unauthenticated intelligence. And if the reader 
hall think we have executed the part of a faith- 
ful and impartial compiler, we ſhall think our- 
ſelves amply recompenſed; nor ſhall we pre- 
ſume to take any other merit, than offering to 
the public a detail of the war in India, from its 
riſe in 1749, to the extinction of the French 


wer there in 1761, at a price that comes \ 


within the ſphere of every man. 
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